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A DISTINGUISHED DINNER-PARTY. 


On the 5th of May 1812, a great gala-dinner was 
announced at the royal court at Dresden in Saxony. 
The occasion being an extraordinary one, full-dress 
was ordered for the whole train of the royal house- 
hold; indeed, a more numerous and eminent assem- 
blage of distinguished guests had never before been 
invited to unite in the pompous rooms of that antique 
crazy chiteau, which has accommodated so many 
a crowned head in bygone centuries. 

There was the tall king of Prussia, Frederic- 
William III., dead now, and buried in his family- 
vault at Sans Souci, but then a proud and stately 
gentleman with rigid manners and military airs— 
though not with military capacities; then the king 
of Bavaria, a portly lord with black moustaches, 
a great admirer of the Hero of the age, to whose 
giant army he had added 40,000 of his humble sub- 
jects, none of whom ever saw his native land again; 
and the king of Wiirtemberg, a monstrously cor- 
pulent sovereign, who never rode on_ horseback, 
but who drove in a gig through the ranks of the 
15,000 men which he contributed to the army of the 
modern Alexander. His troops were silent at that 
time, and did not cry, as usual, ‘God save the king!’ 
which is the more to be wondered at, since they saw 
their lord for the last time on this occasion, every one 
of them being buried eight months afterwards in the 
snowy fields of Russia. There was, moreover, the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, an important personage too, 
although his contingent to the conqueror’s army 
amounted only to 6000 men; just as much as his 
father, of glorious memory, had sold to the British 
government fifty years before, at so much per head, 
to be shot dead in the woods of the new world by the 
American insurgents. Besides these distinguished 
guests, there were present a dozen or more of petty 
grand-dukes, dukes and princes, all members of that 
famous Rhenish Confederations and most of them 
enthusiastic hangers-on of the French emperor. 
They were, however, set below the salt, which served 
them right. Well, no; there was one amongst them 
who ought not to have been set below the salt. He 
was a stout man with a stcut heart, on whose high 
forehead there was written many a painful and bitter 
thought. He looked grave, even melancholy. If it 
had but depended upon him, those 300,000 German 
soldiers who followed the foreign invader into the 
barren plains of Russia, would have received a far 
different destination. It was the Grand-duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Ernest-Augustus, the most intimate 
friend of Goethe. 


Grand as these personages were, descending from 
the oldest dynasties of Europe, and surrounded there- 
fore by the nimbus of hereditary power, they were, 
however, doomed to act but a subordinate role by the 
side of those adventurous upstarts who formed the 
more important part of the guests assembled now in 
the state-rooms of the royal palace, although they 
had no pedigrees but their swords, no other hereditary 
land save that of the battle-field. 

There was a tall, well-made man, fantastically 
attired in a green tunic richly embroidered with 
gold; his left hand was leaning on the hilt of a 
Turkish sabre which he had brandished in more 
than forty battles. He had a look of daring in 
his dark flashing eyes, well becoming to the man 
that had gained a crown with his curved sword. His 
mother could have little thought that her poor ragged 
boy would one day dine from golden dishes by the 
side of emperors and kings—himself a king—when 
she used to sell apples and ginger-bread in the 
avenues of the Bois de Boulogne. This was Murat, 
king of Naples, brother-in-law of the Emperor, and 
commanéer-in-chief of the French cavalry. 

Near him, but a little apart from the rest, there 
stood a modest-looking young man, who took no 
part in the conversation. On his breast were seen 
glittering the grand crosses of all the continental 
orders; but his features were sad, and his large dark 
eyes bore a melancholy expression. It was the 
viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, son-in-law of 
the Emperor. 

Who was that robust man with bright eyes and 
noble features, bald and eagle-nosed like Cesar, in 
lively conversation with the king of Naples, to whose 
splendid attire his own plain dress bore a singular 
contrast? It was Michael Ney, then Duke of 
Elchingen, and Marshal of France, three years after- 
wards shot dead, like the other, not in the battle- 
field, but as a criminal, pierced by a dozen French 
balls. 

And yon proud and sulky-looking man, with a 
lion’s head, who scarcely deigned to answer the 
obliging address of some little German prince, but 
only nodded to his questions with a wandering mind 
—who was he? The king of Prussia never once 
looked at his dark and frowning features, so annoyed 
was he at his presence; nor was this without 
reason, for the gloomy man was no other than his 
fearful antagonist in the dreadful battle of Auerstidt, 
Davoust, Marshal of France, and Prince of Eckmiihl. 

There were a dozen more of these chivalrous cham- 
pions of the sword looking with contempt upon the 
petty dukes and princes around them, the satellites 
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of their common sun. The tall and erect figure of 
Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, was prominent amongst 
them all. The proud warrior was leaning negligently 
against a marble statue of Achilles, and well were 
they matched, those two iron-hearted men. Only 
there was a look of weariness to be observed on the 
open and martial countenance of the living hero, 
which made it evident that he did not anticipate 
much pleasure from the coming campaign; indeed, 
he was longing for a far different engagement, and 
thought of his beautiful chiteau in the south of la 
belle France, where he would fain have spent the rest 
of an eventful life. 

By his side, in conversation with Marshal Junot, 
Duke of Abrantes, stood a little man with a coun- 
tenance strikingly full of genius and good-humour. 
His fine-set lips never opened without uttering a 
sarcasm, and the more critical the occasion was, the 
more sparkling became his wit, the source of which 
seemed to be inexhaustible. His extensive business, 
whose vast enormity would have crushed any other 
head, was managed by him amidst a continual shower 
of sallies that oftentimes elicited roars of laughter 
from his functionaries, even amidst the very roar 
of cannons. He was personally attached to the 
Emperor, whose vast genius, free from all pedantry, 
quite agreed with his own. The Emperor missed 
him sorely during that final campaign of 1815, 
with its fatal day of Waterloo, that was destined to 
put a stop to all this transient glory. He would 
most gladly have forgiven the chief of his staff his 
vacillation and disloyalty, only the little man was 
too proud to be forgiven. He was pining away the 
while in a quiet German town; but when he saw 
that there was no more occupation whatever for his 
ardent desire for activity, no excitement, no suspense, 
nobody to laugh at his bons mots, he grew tired of the 
burden of life, and Alexander Berthier, Prince of 
Neufchatel and Wagram, Marshal of France, and chief 
of the general staff of the French army, grounded 
arms at last by throwing himself out of a window, 
on a quiet and tedious Sunday morning of the fatal 
year 1815, in the quiet and tedious town of Bamberg 
in Germany. 

All this brilliant assembly of kings, and dukes, and 
marshals was waiting upon that pale and dwarfish 
giant, who boasted of having journeyed all over 
Europe on horseback amidst the roar of cannons and 
the ratiling of drums. He might have added—and 
over nearly one million of human bodies, also. 

When the doors were thrown open at last, and 
Napoleon entered, followed by the king of Saxony, 
the host of these eminent guests, there was not one 
head that did not bow in low obeisance; not one eye 
that did not cast an anxious look at this pale face, as 
profound and as inflexible as fate itself. He nodded but 
indifferently in acknowledgment to the low reverences 
rendered to him by his vassals; no flashing up of that 
fixed eye, no smile of triumph round those firm-set 
lips: all indifference, or even satiety in that calm and 
profound countenance. He was already too much 
accustomed to homage and flattery. 

It was the king’s birthday. Nine years afterwards, 
on that same day, his illustrious guest, for whom the 
world was once not large enough, gave up his ghost 
in a small rocky island in the Atlantic Ocean; and— 
strange coincidence of a strange fate—seven years 
later, on that same 5th of May, Frederic-Augustus, 
king of Saxony, was called to his last account. 

The lord-steward shewed the guests through a long 
row of state-apartments into the ‘ white saloon,’ where 
they were received by the master of the ceremonies, 
who, by means of an infinite number of bows and 
obeisances, assigned to them their different places at 
the royal table, according to the strict rules of court- 
etiquette. 


Whoever knows anything about court-fashions in 
Germany, must be aware that—with the sole excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Chinese empire—their practice 
has nowhere else received so high a development. 
Indeed, the science of etiquette of which Louis XIV. 
had laid the solid foundation, has been thriving there 
ever since, and may be considered now to have 
attained the highest pitch of perfection. But amongst 
all the thirty-eight courts of that happy land, there 
is one that, in this respect, has always gained the 
precedence over all the rest, that stands unequalled 
for the strictness, the accuracy, the pedantry with 
which even the most minute prescriptions of etiquette 
are unrelentingly observed, and that is declared 
as the very model of order and regularity in all 
the various departments of its household. The 
slightest infringement of the inexorable laws of 
etiquette is considered there as a crime whereof no 
absolution can clear the unhappy offender. Charles 
XII, king of Sweden, had to repent afterwards 
of his disdain for this same etiquette, when he called 
one day—a hundred years ago—on Augustus IL, 
Elector of Saxony, attired in a pair of dirty riding- 
boots, and holding a horsewhip in his hand. He had 
just beaten the Saxon army in a series of bloody 
battles; had dictated to the elector the fatal peace 
of Altraustiidt, and was a little pressed for time. 
Augustus II. would have forgiven him the smaller 
offence of having crushed 30,000 of his men to atoms, 
and laid under contribution the whole of his patri- 
monial dominions; but for his intrusion in a draw- 
ing-room with dirty boots and a riding-whip, there 
was no excuse; and he made haste to conclude his 
alliance with the Czar Peter of Russia. 

When the guests were seated, the numerous officers 
of the royal household took the different stations, 
conformable to their rank and the duties attached to it. 

The old feudal custom of waiting on the sovereigns 
was of course carried out only by the lords-in-wait- 
ing, members of the first families in the land, who 
therefore had their post of honour immediately 
behind the chairs of the royal guests; behind them, 
in the second file, were drawn up the assistant- 
chamberlains who had to help the lords-in-waiting ; 
these were again waited upon by the pages of honour, 
who, in their turn, enjoyed the assistance of a whole 
army of yeomen, heyducs, equerries, grooms, porters, 
waiters, and minor court-servants, each of them 
having his different department assigned to him. The 
whole attendance was in full gala-dress; the lords-in- 
waiting wearing all their numerous ribbons and 
orders ; the pages their state-habits, and red velvet 
shoes with silver buckles; and the rest of the officers 
of the royal household the rich parade-uniforms 
prescribed for the occasion. The assistant-master of 
the ceremonies and the marshal of the ceremonies 
had nothing to do but to walk up and down and see 
that all was right. 

The dinner was sure to be of the first order; and 
the big king of Wiirtemberg had made up his mind 
to enjoy it hugely. The royal table in Saxony has 
always had a most excellent repute, and orders had 
been given by the lord-steward that full honour 
should be done to the ancient glory of the house of 
his royal master. The chief-cook, master-cooks, 
clerks of the kitchen, messengers of the kitchen, 
yeomen of the kitchen, as well as the other gentlemen 
of the confectionary and pastry, had been in great 
agitation for some days, and were now, like the cranks 
and wheels of a large engine, working to the top 
of their bent. German princes in general are known 
to have no aversion to good cheer ; and those present 
were well pleased at the idea of having a couple 
of quiet hours before them wherein to make their 
choice of the various luxuries gathered from all the 
corners of the globe. 
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Poor men! They little thought that they were 
doomed to suffer a heavy disappointment. But they 
had in fact been reckoning—not without their host— 
but without that pale man who was just upon the 
point to invade the largest empire of the world, and 
who cared but little about a full-dress dinner. 

When the soup had made its appearance, and the 
plates—passing from hand to hand, after the Asiatic 
system of caste in full working-order, aided by all 
the advantages of a superior civilisation—had at last 
reached the lords-in-waiting, who, with the dignity 
appropriate to the occasion, placed them respectfully 
before the monarchs, a waiting-officer of the imperial 
general staff entered the room, and walking straight 
up to the Prince of Wagram, the chief of the general 
staff of that giant army just then on its way of 
destruction towards the east, whispered a few hasty 
words into the ear of Marshal Berthier. The little 
man with the fine-cut features and expressive eyes 
rose immediately and went out of the room. 

The incident, slight as it was, did not escape the 
notice of the king of Saxony, who looked upon it as 
being extremely contrary to rule; and his patriarchal 
countenance at once assumed an expression of ill 
temper, which he could very ill conceal. 

The door was opened again a few minutes after- 
wards, and the Prince of Wagram re-entered the 
apartment. His fine and clever face wore its usual 
expression ; but when he moved towards the emperor 
and laid an open dispatch before him on the table, 
there was something like mischievous fun twinkling 
in his bright eyes: he knew his man, and knew there- 
fore what was coming. 

What the dispatch contained, nobody ever knew. 
Something important, of course, at a time when 
an avalanche of 950,000 men, with more than half a 
million horses, was rolling towards the east, followed 
by an immense train that covered all the high roads 
of Germany. 

The emperor laid down his spoon and took up the 
paper, while the king of Saxony looked very grave. 

He had done reading at a glance. On his powerful 
forehead was gathering a cloud dark and menacing. 
He threw the dispatch violently upon the table, and 
in a sharp and piercing voice, accompanied by an 
impetuous and imperative gesture, cried: ‘ Le dessert!’ 

If the great ancestor of the old house of Weddin 
had risen from the dead, and had walked in amidst 
that modern assembly, indifferently attired in a 
bear’s skin and armed with a battle-axe, his appear- 
ance could scarcely have created a greater perplexity 
amongst them than that one word uttered by the 
modern Alexander. With the exception of the 
Frenchmen, every soul remained for some moments 
completely thunder-struck. The big king of Wiirtem- 
berg dropped his spoon, and the king of Saxony looked 
as if he was expecting the walls and ceilings of his 
old palace to tumble down with a crash, and bury 
them all under their ruins, as the natural consequence 
of such an unprecedented enormity. 

The Emperor raised his head and looked around 
for a moment at those descendants of the oldest 
dynasties of Europe. All that was lingering within 
him of the Jacobin—and there was a good deal— 
became distinctly apparent in the proud flash of his 
eyes, the scornful curl of his lips. With a haughty 
toss of the head, and in a savage tone of voice, he 
Tepeated once more: ‘ Le dessert !’ 

There were no more misgivings now about his 
imperial majesty’s pleasure, and, the master of the 
ceremonies being unfit for service (he had fainted 
away) the assistant-master gave at once the necessary 
orders. 

To describe the perfect Babel and pantomimic 


chamberlains, the pages, and the other officers of the 


madness amongst the lords-in-waiting, the assistant- 


royal household above—fully equalled by the Babel 
and pantomimic madness amongst the master-cooks, 
clerks, messengers, yeomen, and the other gentlemen 
of the kitchen below—would be too high a task for 
any pen or pencil. 

They put bread and cheese and some fruits upon 
the table, and when the Emperor had partaken of 
these modest refreshments, the king of Saxony rose, 
and the illustrious guests retired from dinner. 


THE NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
BRITISH STORMS. 
FIRST PAPER, 


Tr is fortunate for the holders of most of our public 
offices that the bulk of the people have no direct 
personal interest in attending to their proceedings. 
Everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and so 
they escape observation and blame. This is not the 
case, however, with the poor old clerk of the weather- 
office, who seldom exercises his official functions 
without interfering more or less unpleasantly with 
the health, comfort, or daily avocations of a people 
highly sensitive of ‘ skiey influences,’ and much given 
to grumbling at every shift of the seemingly incon- 
stant wind; which chops about to every point of the 
compass just when it is wanted to be steady, and 
seldom blows continuously from one quarter except 
when it comes from the baneful east. 

This unreasonable habit of grumbling at the 
fluctuations of the weather, and of charging our 
climate with fickleness and irregularity, merely 
because we are ignorant of the great laws that regu- 
late its changes, seems to have come down to us as a 
portion of the practical wisdom of our ancestors, who, 
however wise in other respects, were certainly not 
weather-wise, but otherwise. The storms that har- 
assed our forefathers were the artillery of witches. 
The weird-sisters in Macbeth are engaged in raising 
the wind; and a certain ‘winsome wench,’ whose 
inauguration into the ancient mystery of witchcraft 
in Alloway’s auld haunted kirk has been celebrated in 
undying verse, was distinguished in after-life as a 
malignant disturber of the elements; having been 


Lang after kenned on Carrick shore! 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perished mony a bonny boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country side in fear. 


It would be difficult for poets to exaggerate on this 
subject; for the belief that storms were brewed and 
directed by witches pervaded all classes from peasant 
to king. In the year 1589, during the usually un- 
settled month of September, a storm, or rather a 
series of storms, swept over Scotland and the northern 
seas. Most storms are headstrong and rebellious, but 
this was also disloyal and ungallant in an eminent 
degree, for it drove back repeatedly the noble Danish 
fleet which bore to our shores the Princess Anna of 
Denmark, the affianced bride of the Scottish king, 
and the future queen of Great Britain. Both wind 
and sea strove to prevent the course of true love 
from running smooth. The baffled Danish admiral 
was at last compelled to run back for shelter to 
Upslo on the Norwegian coast ; and the youthful king 
soon followed ‘to Norway owre the faem,’ deter- 
mined to win his wife in spite of the opposing 
elements. Whilst the tempest was raging in Scot- 
land, the Lady Melville, first lady of the bedchamber 
to the king’s expected consort, was drowned as she 
was crossing Leith ferry. From Sir James Melville’s 
memoirs, we learn that in Denmark this ungracious 
storm ‘was allegit to have been raisit by the witches 
of Denmark, by the confession of sundrie of them 
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when they were burnt for that cause. What movit 
them was a cuff, or blow, quilk the admiral of Den- 
mark gave to ane of the bailies of Copenhagen, whose 
wife being a notable witch, consulted her cummers, 
and raisit the said storm to be revengit upon the said 
admiral.’ 

In Scotland, too, the storm had its legal victims. 
The Earl of Bothwell was formally accused of having 
instigated certain witches to raise the storm in order 
to destroy the young queen. Bothwell escaped out of 
prison, and fled to France ; but his alleged accomplices 
—Aprnie Simpson, ‘the wise wife of Keith,’ and some 
other reputed witches—were ‘first werriet, and then 

Witches have long ceased to exist, yet the nature 
of storms continued to be as great a mystery as ever, 
until Mr Redfield of New York, and Sir W. Reid, the 
late governor of Malta, first turned their attention to 
the subject about twenty years ago. The practical 
results of their labours are now highly appreciated 
by all well-educated seamen ; but, to the mere lands- 
man, the study of a book on the laws of storms is 
almost as difficult as that of a work on any branch 
of mathematical physics. Storms, in their normal 
condition, are only met with at sea. Hence it happens 
that an investigation into the nature of storms gives 
rise to the collocation of extracts from the log-books 
of a great number of ships, so that a considerable 
knowledge of nautical mancuvres and terms is 
required in order to comprehend the excellent 
treatises of Reid, Piddington, and others. The kernel 
of knowledge, in this instance, is enclosed in an 
unusually hard shell of nautical technicalities, which 
seems hitherto to have defied the teeth of most of our 
popular meteorologists; but it is a shell that will well 
repay a vigorous effort in the cracking, for it contains 
the germs of great advances in what is now styled, by 
a stretch of courtesy only, the science of meteorology. 

A general idea of the nature of British storms may 
be easily acquired by considering the method by 
which that nature was first determined. Suppose we 
have before us the log-books of a group of ships that 
have all been involved in the same storm inthe North 
Atlantic Ocean. Mark on a chart or map the position 
of each ship on a certain day, say the 13th October, 
and through each ship so marked draw an arrow to 
indicate the direction of the wind—if any—at that 
particular place on that day. ‘Then it will be found 
that all the ships lying within a certain circle, of about 
one hundred miles diameter, experienced a dead calm. 
The logs of the ships lying immediately around this 
central region of calm will record winds of hurricane 
violence; while the arrows will shew that these 
winds were all blowing in one continuous circular 
stream, so as to form an immense aérial whirlwind, 
which in the northern hemisphere is found invariably 
to turn in the direction opposite to that in which the 
hands of a watch move. In the southern hemisphere 
the whirlwind that constitutes every storm turns in 
the contrary direction with equal persistency. 

The vessels still more remote from the centre will 
have winds of diminished force, but all blowing in 
directions that form subordinate parts of one great 
whirlwind. A great law of storms is already apparent; 
storms are huge whirlwinds, always revolving in the 
same order in the same hemisphere, and in contrary 
orders in the two opposite hemispheres formed by 
the equator. To avoid the confusion attending the 
indiscriminate use of the terms storm, tempest, gale, 
hurricane, &c., and to mark distinctly the character- 
istic property of storms, Mr Piddington has happily 
designated the whole phenomenon by the term cyclone. 
It is evident that within the area of the same cyclone 
the wind blows from every point of the compass, so 
that while one log-book registers, on the 13th October, 
a north-east gale, another may indicate a hurricane 


from south-west; a third, a gale from south-east; 
while a fourth may describe how the ship became 
quite unmanageable for want of wind, and rolled her 
masts out in a heavy cross sea; each vessel being 
differently affected by both wind and sea, according 
to her position with respect to the centre of the 
cyclone. 

The several directions of the wind in each locality 
having demonstrated that the storm was a great 
whirlwind, let us next ascertain the height of the 
mercurial column in the barometer at each ship on 
the day in question. Around the circumference or 
outer margin of the cyclone the mercury will be 
found to stand high, to be lower at positions nearer to 
the centre, and lowest of all within the central area, 
Hence Mr Redfield justly inferred that a cyclone is a 
revolving eddy in the lower and denser strata of the 
atmosphere, in which the air is thrown out from the 
centre by the same centrifugal action which throws 
off water from a revolving mop. 

By comparing the entries in the log-books of 
another group of ships, lying considerably to the 
north-eastward of the former, it will be found that 
the cyclone has travelled bodily to the north-east- 
ward, on the 14th, 15th, and succeeding days of 
October; and we are thus made acquainted with 
another important property of storms—namely, that 
of their progressive motion. 

In this manner it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that the cyclones of the North Atlantic Ocean 
appear first among the West Indian Islands; then 
sweep along the sea-board of the United States; pass 
over Newfoundland, and thence come wheeling across 
the Atlantic to Europe. A violent paroxysm of bad 
weather along the whole of the western coasts of 
Europe marks the termination of this oceanic polka; 
for since a cyclone generally expands in area as it 
progresses, its diameter often stretches across one or 
two thousand miles by the time that it reaches 
Europe. 

Passing on to the north-eastward, a cyclone is 
gradually broken up among the valleys and mountain- 
chains of the continent, and ultimately degenerates 
into several small independent and confused storms, 
in which the cyclonic character can no longer be 
recognised. Hence the erroneous views of those who 
have studied storms only on land. 

In order to form a clear and definite idea of the 
behaviour of a cyclone, as it approaches to, passes 
over, and departs from, the British Islands, take on 
a map the centre of a circle a little to the west of 
England, so that its circumference may graze the 
west coast of Ireland, and also extend further south 
than the Bay of Biscay. This will represent one of 
our great winter cyclones, such as have been investi- 
gated by Sir W. Reid, Mr Milne Home, Professor Lloyd 
of Dublin, and others. A line through the centre from 
west-south-west to east-north-east will represent the 
track along which the cyclone travels, and a diameter 
at right angles to this line will separate the front 
from the rear of the cyclone, the front lying to the 
eastward, While the front is passing over any place, 
the mercury falls until the dividing diameter arrives 
there, and rises again during the passage of the rear. 
It is obvious, from the direction in which the wind 
turns, that the storm will begin everywhere in Europe 
with a southerly wind and a falling barometer, and 
end with a northerly wind and a rising barometer. 
At all places lying on the south side of the centre’s 
path, the wind will veer from south, through west, to 
north; while’at places on the north side of the 
centre’s path, it will veer from south, through east, to 
north. At all places in the path of the centre, the 
wind will blow with increasing violence from south- 
south-east, until after a short interval of calm, while 
the centre passes over, it will shift abruptly to the 
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opposite point, north-north-west. At all such places, 
also, the depression of the mercury will be greatest. 

Such are the well-defined marks by which the 
passage of a cyclone over the British Islands may be 
distinctly recognised, either during its occurrence, or 
by a subsequent comparison of the meteorological 
observations taken at different points during its 
transit. 

The several observatories along the western coasts 
of Europe form an extended cyclonic coast-guard, 
employed night and day in collecting materials for 
this purpose. The writer of these remarks has care- 
fully examined and compared the daily readings of 
the barometer and thermometer, and the records of the 
direction and force of the wind, made during the last 
ten years at several principal stations extending,from 
Bordeaux to the Orkney Islands. The result of this 
examination is a complete confirmation of what was 
only a necessary deduction from the previous labours 
of Redfield and Reid—namely, that every consider- 
able atmospheric perturbation in Portugal, France, 
Great Britain, Norway, &c., is due to the presence of 
an Atlantic cyclone. 

The winds, then, those so-called ‘chartered liber- 
tines,’ are subjected to definite and unvarying laws, 
of which the hitherto inexplicable motions of the 
atmosphere are only immediate and necessary conse- 
quences. The nature of these laws has been already 
briefly indicated, and we shall next proceed to apply 
them to explain some of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics of our peculiar climate. 


JOHN SINGER’S STORY. 


Joun Srxcer’s name was a household word with us 
in the days of frocks and socks, when we were under 
the dominion of the nursery-maid—to go to John’s 
farm, and feast on curds and cream, being one of the 
grand delights of those unclouded days. Jolin tilled 
a small holding in Wiltshire, and might have tilled it 
to the day of his death, as his father did, had he had, 
like his father, but one child: his offspring, however, 
numbered seven before he had been wedded ten years; 
and as the land remained the same while the family 
increased exceedingly fast, he had to cast about for a 
better provision for them. The failure of some experi- 
ments which, under this pressure, he was driven to 
make upon new and stubborn soil, deprived him of a 
good part of his capital, and disheartened him from 
any renewed attempt in that direction. He now began 
to think of emigrating. His wife, a busy, right-minded, 
active woman, made no objection to the step—if 
poverty was to come upon them, she said, she would 
rather face it abroad than at home. Just then the 
Newspapers were teeming with prosperous accounts 
concerning settlers in the far west of North America, 
where land, it was said, was to be had for a nominal 
price and the trouble of clearing. The Singers made 
up their minds to go; and that point being decided, 
John lost no time in disposing of his lease, his farm- 
ing-stock, produce, and implements, and in putting 
money in his pocket. There was quite a commotion 
in the district when the news got wind, and, as usual, 
a diversity of opinions on the subject. Some said it 
was the best thing that Singer could do, seeing that 
he had such a large family; while others said it was 
flying in the face of Providence to throw up the farm 
on which the father had got a living for fifty years. 
The Singers paid small attention to these various 
verdicts, but busied themselves in settling their 
affairs ; and in the course of a month or six weeks 
from the time of forming their resolution, were ready 
for their departure. 

Desirous of engaging an immediate passage for his 
numerous family, John set off to B——, and began a 
search for vessels about to sail. There were several 


in the harbour which would clear out within a month’s 
time; but the charge for passage across the Atlantic 
was much higher then than it is now, and John, who 
had ample reasons for the practice of economy, was 
anxious to make the voyage as little costly as 
sible. Not much short of a hundred pounds was 
demanded by some of the captains for the accommo- 
dation he wanted—a sum he could not afford: and he 
was thinking of coming away and trying some other 
port, when he fell in with an agent who offered to 
introduce him to the captain of the Camden, who, he 
said, would take him and his family on his own terms. 
John followed the man to the basin, and boarded the 
Camden. She was but a small vessel, and was singu- 
larly dirty and disorderly; but the captain assured 
him she was sound and seaworthy, and would be 
in neat and tidy trim before she got into blue water. 
The terms the captain offered were temptingly advan- 
tageous, and he further proffered for the use of Singer 
and his family a strip of cabin in the middle of the 
vessel, in which they would be separated from all 
intercourse with the steerage passengers. This latter 
consideration decided the bargain. John paid half the 
stipulated sum as earnest; and as the vessel would 
positively sail on that day week, he lost no time in 
concluding his preparations, and getting his family 
on the spot, ready to embark when the moment of 
departure should arrive. 

What follows is a matter of such momentous 
interest that we shall decline narrating it in the third 
person, and allow John Singer to tell the story him- 
self, as we shudderingly heard it from his own mouth. 

‘It was the 25th of July,’ said John, ‘ when, with 
my wife, seven children, and my wife’s niece, I went 
on board the Camden in B—— harbour. We had 
never been to sea before, and we knew well enough 
that sea-sickness awaited us, and that we should 
most likely be all ill together for a day or two. I 
had made what preparation I could for this bad time, 
by providing some simple medicines, a small stock of 
spirits, and the means of procuring hot water at two 
minutes’ notice. Sure enough, the sickness came, 
and a miserable time it was. The wife and children 
were all laid up in their berths before we were out of 
the Channel, and were unable to help themselves. I 
was sick too, and could have followed their example: 
but in that case we should have been all helpless 
together; so I forced a resolution, and waited on the 
rest as well as I could through it all. 

‘The youngest of the children got over it first; my 
wife suffered most, and we had been five days at sea 
before she was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
come on deck. When at last she got into the 
fresh sea-air, it revived her at once—her appetite 
and strength returned, and her old cheerful spirits 
and activity as well. She set to work to put things 
in a comfortable trim, and made our little cabin quite 
a parlour. 

‘We had reason to be thankful that we were sepa- 
rated in all respects from the steerage passengers. 
They numbered about fifty to sixty in all, and were 
not only of the poor and miserable, but of the dirty 
and degraded class. Nearly all were Irish, and about 
a third of them were women, who—I will say that for 
them, poor souls!—were much better than the men, 
and did a good deal to restrain the violence of their 
conduct and language. I don’t think the whole 
steerage could have mustered five shillings among 
them, and the greater part had nothing but 
rags for clothing. They subsisted entirely on the 
rations dealt out to them, and about these, and 
a small stock of tobacco which seemed to be common 
property, they were quarrelling day and night. Soon 
after sundown the captain sent them all below, and 
shut down the grated covering of the hatchway ; but 
I noticed that he tuok continual care to ventilate their 
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quarters, for he was afraid, as he told me, lest some 
virulent disease should break out among such a dirty 
set, and we without a doctor on board. 

‘Our crew consisted of eight men besides the mate 
and three boys; there were no cabin passengers, nor 
was there accommodation for any—the Camden carry- 
ing a good deal of merchandise, principally of rough 
Birmingham goods, such as are in use and demand 
among settlers and colonists. I was no sailor, as I 
said before, and ill qualified to judge of sea matters; 
yet I could not help thinking we made but slow 

ss, compared with other vessels. We were in 
the track of ships bound to New York, and I had 
noticed that one or two which hove in sight in our 
rear had overtaken and passed us in the course of 
aday. WhenI mentioned this to the mate, he said 
those vessels were liners, built for sailing, and not 
for trade, like the Camden—we were doing well 
enough. 

‘From the position of our cabin, I could hear, as I 
lay in my berth at night, not only every movement of 
the crew on the deck, but also, when the weather was 
not rough—and it was mostly fine—every word that 
was said. To this circumstance I owe it that I am 
now a living man, and that I and mine are not lying 
fathoms deep in the devouring sea. One night, as I 
lay awake listening to the lap, lap of the water against 
the side, the voices of the captain and mate conversing 
in an undertone drew my attention. Some words 
that passed between them aroused my fears; I sprang 
out of bed, and stealing to the door, overheard enough 
of the parley to make my blood run cold. I gathered 
that the vessel was leaking at all points through the 
strain of the cargo—that in spite of pumping to the 
utmost, the water gained upon them, and that it was 
the mate’s opinion she would founder, do what they 
might, within twenty-four hours. The crew, of 
course, were not ignorant of their condition, and they 
would mutiny and seize the boats and abandon the 
ship unless relieved by some vessel in the course 
of the following day. The captain was plainly at his 
wits’ end, and knew not how to act. To make the 
passengers aware of their position would be certain 
destruction to all on board, as nothing else could be 
expected but a desperate fight for life, in which the 
boats, hardly capable of containing two dozen people, 
would to a certainty be all swamped. A groan from 
the captain was the last sound I heard, as they turned 
away from the spot, still conversing together. 

* You may suppose the trouble of my mind at this 
fearful discovery. I thank goodness it was not 
allowed to unsettle my wits, and so prevent me from 
doing what was best to be done. I thought it right 
not to oppress my wife and family with this bitter 
knowledge, so long as it could be avoided; and as 
I lay awake and listened to their breathing, I prayed 
to Heaven for guidance, and turned over in my mind 
everything that it was possible to do. I came at last 
to the only conclusion which seemed to promise us a 
chance of life; and what that was will appear before 
long. I could not sleep, and yet towards morning 
I fell into a doze, from which I was roused by a fright- 
ful dream of a wild storm, and all my little ones 
swallowed up in the vortex of the sea, and none to 
save them. 

*Next day I went on deck, and endeavoured to 
behave as though ignorant of everything: it was a 
hard task, for I was never used to deceit. I watched 
narrowly everything that took place, and knowing 
what I did, saw but too plainly confirmation of what 
T had heard in the anxious, dogged looks of the crew. 
I heard the noise of the pumps going continually, 
though I could not see them. About nine o’clock it 
came on to rain, and rained the whole of the day so 
hard, that few of the emigrants came on deck, and 
those only for a short time. The rain was accom- 


panied by a thick mist, which bounded our view to 
a mile’s circuit at most. I had notieed that a signal 
fluttered on the mast, which I had no doubt was a 
distress-signal; but what chance was there of its 
being seen in the thick rain-mist? There was a 
brass gun on deck, and about noon the captain gave 
orders to have it scaled and cleared up by one of the 
boys. It was fired several times, and the report 
brought up a lot of the idle fellows, who clamoured 
for more discharges, which the captain, as if to gratify 
them, allowed. I knew well enough that these also 
were signals of distress; but they were not heard, and 
the day passed away, and nothing hove in sight. 

‘About half an hour before sunset the mist blew 
off, the clouds dispersed, and the whole sea-view was 
again clear to the horizon on all sides. I watched the 
faces of the crew as they looked anxiously round; the 
mate himself ran to the mast-head with a telescope, 
and remained there till the sun had sunk, and only a 
long streak of yellow light shone in that direction. 
The fine evening had brought all the passengers on 
deck, and they were inclined to dance and be merry. 
All my little ones, too, ran out into the sunshine, 
and gamboled playfully among the cordage. It made 
my heart break to look at them. My wife was about 
calling them in to put them to bed; then it was that 
I beckoned her into the cabin, and shut the door. I 
took both her hands in mine, and locking her sorrow- 
fully and solemnly in the face, said: 

“ Betsy, my loving wife, can you, for the dear 
children’s sake, banish all a woman’s fears and weak- 
nesses, and be firm to act as I shall bid you?” 

‘It was not so much the words as the tone of my 
voice which made her shrink back, and, in a manner 
gasp for breath; but she recovered herself with a 
great effort. 

“ John,” she replied, “I knew it; I have known all 
day there was something dreadful on your mind. Let 
me share it; I have a right to share it; with God’s 
help, I can and will bear it— indeed, indeed, you shall 
not have to reproach me with weakness.” 

“Tt is well,” I said; “remember what you have 
promised, and that the lives of all you love may 
depend upon your keeping your word.” I then told 
her the dreadful tidings, and how the knowledge had 
come into my possession. She heard the whole with 
more fortitude than I had expected ; but she turned 
stone-colour at my words, and from the calmness with 
which she spoke afterwards, you might have thought 
her heart had turned into a stone. 

“ What are we to do, John? I will obey you in all 
things. Is there any hope of life? My children— 
my children!” 

“Remember!” I said, “not a word of grief or 
complaint, lest you destroy what little hope there is. 
Trust in Providence, and do what I tell you.” I then 
gave her directions—first, to put the children to bed 
without undressing them; then, with the help of her 
niece, to pack up some small parcels of preserved 
meats and sweet biscuits, and to have outer clothing 
ready for the children at a moment’s notice. I gave 
her as much to do as I could think of, to keep her 
mind from running on the horrors of our situation, 
which, as the crisis drew near, were hardly support- 
able to myself. 

‘I then went on deck, sent the girl in with the 
children, and walked up and down with my eyes 
wide open. I observed that the long-boat, which, 
the day before, had contained all sorts of rubbish, 
had been cleared out, and that some barrels and 
boxes had been stowed under the thwarts, while two 
pair of new oars had been brought up from below. 
The two smaller boats remained swinging in their 
places, one over the side, the other at the stern. 

‘It must have been about an hour after sunset when 
the captain began complaining of the filthy state of 
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the decks, and declaring that he would have them 
swilled at once, ordered all the passengers to their 
berths. There was some demur among the rough 
Irish fellows at this mandate, but he quieted them by 
the promise of a kettle of rum-punch, which he ordered 
the cook to prepare and serve out to them. They 
were now all obedience; were soon in possession of 
the grog, and we heard them singing lustily in chorus 
while it lasted. Meanwhile, the pumps worked harder 
than ever, and some show of swilling the decks was 
made; but I sat like a cat on the watch, with my 
gun loaded in my hand, a knife in my girdle, and 
ready to act at the decisive moment. It was a moon- 
light night, and I could see plainly all that took place 
around the lo.ug-boat. From time to time, things 
were brought ind put into it; among the rest, the 
ship’s compass and chronometers. . 

‘ Before midnight, the noise in the steerage had died 
away, and the whole of the emigrants were probably 
buried in sleep. ‘The mate came on tiptoe down to 
our cabin-door, and listened to ascertain if any of us 
were awake, ‘The breathing of the children deceived 


him, and he returned to the deck, where he imme- | d 


diately signalled the lowering of the boats. The 
whole crew were but too ready to assist at this 
service; three of them sprang into the boat at the 
side, which touched the water the next minute; and 
then the long-boat was hauled towards the slings, and 
was in the act of being suspended, when I felt the 
moment was come, and, rushing out, presented myself 
to the astonished crew. 

‘They paused in their work, and glancing silently 
at one another, began to gather round me. 

“ What is the matter, Singer?” said the captain. 
“You seem alarmed; has anything disturbed you?” 

‘I had taken my station against the bulwarks, 
under the slings, before I replied. 


“Tam not a man to be alarmed without reason,” I | h 


said. “ You know whether I speak truth when I tell 
you there is reason enough now.” 

“ You are dreaming,” he returned; “ but I have no 
time to parley with you; be so good as to return to 
your cabin.” 

“That’s of no use, captain,” I replied; “ pray, 
understand at once that I know everything. I don’t 
intend to go to the bottom with my wife and children, 
so long as a chance remains. You don’t lower that 
boat unless you take my family on board.” As I 
spoke, I tapped twice on the side-rail, and Betsy came 
out on deck with the girl and seven children, as I had 
bidden her. “Refuse my demand,” I went on, “and 
we raise the passengers, and let them know the truth. 
Who will escape then, you can tell better than I.” 

* Again the men looked at each other, and though 
several of them made as if they would speak, each 
checked himself, and for a minute not a word was 
uttered. At last an old seaman stepped forward. 
“Tt’s no use talkin’ and disputin’ now,” he said. “ Mr 
Singer’s right; and it can’t be expected for him to do 
no otherwise. We must have the family with us, and 
leave the provisions behind, and trust to being picked 
up; that’s what it is, cap’n, accordin’ to my ’pinion.” 

“There is nothing else to be done,” was the cap- 
tain’s answer. “ Be quick, boys; put in the children, 
and lower away.” 

*Two or three barrels, as many bags, and a large 
hamper, were hastily removed from the boat. My 
wife and children were put into it as it hung over the 
side; two seamen followed, and it was lowered into 
the water, the sea being fortunately calm. The boat 
at the stern was not lowered at all; it was in fact but 
a mere cockle-shell, and would have been of little use. 
The captain distributed the remainder of the crew 
between the two boats, so that the long-boat carried 
fifteen in all, and the other seven. Myself and the 
captain were the last who left the vessel. Notwith- 


standing the terrible anxiety of the moment, I could 
not help pitying that miserable man, as he lingered 
and lingered on board, and seemed to be inventing 
one excuse after another for delaying the final aban- 
donment of his ship. The mate in the long-boat 
called to him several times, but he seemed as though 
he did not hear, and continued pottering about among 
the rejected articles with which the deck was strewed, 
as if in search of something, though he knew not 
what. More than once he sat down on a coil of rope, 
and buried his face in his hands, until I began to 
doubt whether he would quit the vessel at all, and 
had not made up his mind to remain and share the 
miserable fate of the castaways. But he, like myself, 
had a wife and children dependent upon him; the 
thought of them no doubt tugged at his heart-strings, 
and urged him to self-preservation. The last thing 
he did was to go and withdraw the bolt which fastened 
down the grating over the steerage; and then, sign- 
ing to me to slip down the side, he said in a whisper: 
“They are awake; I heard them talking. The Lord 
have mercy upon them! They will never see the 
lay.” 

‘We were no sooner in the boat than the men 
pushed off and moved rapidly away, as if determined 
to get out of sight and hearing of the miserable 
beings left all unconscious of the fate that was fast 
approaching them. We made but little way, how- 
ever, because our boat was too heavily loaded. The 
captain gave orders to have certain things thrown 
overboard, and some indispensable provisions trans- 
ferred to the other boat, which was less crowded. 
These things delayed us for some time within a 
stone’s throw of the Camden, from which I could not 
withdraw my eyes for a moment. The moon shone so 
brightly that every rope of the doomed vessel was 
visible, and all the familiar objects on the deck which 
ad been our home. Nearly all the sails were set, 
and shewed ghostly-white beneath the moon; but the 
vessel being without guidance, they flapped idly this 
way and that, like the wings of a wounded bird. 
Slowly the head of the vessel turned round, and, as 
she drifted before tlie wind, advanced towards the 
boats. Just then I saw a figure in a white night- 
dress running franticly about the deck—now peer- 
ing over the side, now, with hands clasped above its 
head, gazing up at the sky, but uttering not a word. 
Then it disappeared, and within a minute, from the 
hollow hull of the vessel came a tumult of voices— 
of savage execrations mingled with despairing cries 
and shrieks, as the forlorn and wretched creatures 
swarmed out upon the deck. They crowded to the 
little boat at the stern, fought savagely for the posses- 
sion of it, and swamped it in the vain attempt to get it 
afloat—the most forward and furious of them perish- 
ing before the eyes of the rest. And now that all 
were aware of the death that awaited them, the cries 
and the curses, and the long dismal howls and shrieks 
all mingling together, were most heart-rending and 
horrible to hear, and will ring in my ears to my dying 
day. They soon caught sight of our boats, as the 
men, panic-stricken by the awful sounds, paused upon 
their oars, and gazed as if fascinated by the fearful 
tragedy. As the sinking ship lurched heavily nearer 
and nearer, we merely pulled a few strokes sufficient 
to maintain a safe distance, and then paused and 
gazed again. The poor doomed wretches, stretching 
their clasped hands towards us, prayed piteously for 
the help we could not afford them; and anon goaded 
to madness by our silence, for we answered them not 
a word, called down curses from Heaven upon our 
heads. It was a dreadful and sickening thing to be 
obliged to fly from the distress which we would all 
have willingly risked our lives to alleviate. But, 
alas! there was no help for it; and all we could do 
was to add in silence our bitter lamentations to their 
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own. For more than two hours we sat the agonising 
spectators of this horrible tragedy. It must have 
been nearly three hours past midnight when the 
Camden went down, and the last drowning cry of the 
wretched passengers rang in our ears. I prayed to 
Heaven earnestly that night that no human eye 
might ever again behold such a spectacle ; and I hope 
the Great Ruler of the universe will hear my prayer. 

*The dead, cold silence that followed struck more 
terror to my heart than all the agonising cries that 
had gone before. Then I heard the strong men 
sobbing like women ; but at these sounds, the captain, 
who had hid his face from the dreadful spectacle of 
the wreck, roused himself, and in a calm severe 
voice ordered the men to pull away, himself taking 
charge of the rudder. I had been in a sort of maze 
all this time, incapable of doing anything but stare 
fixedly on the poor sinking ship; but when the boat 
began to move, I was recalled to my proper senses, 
and then the thought of my family, and the peril we 
were in, almost bewildered me again. I turned to my 
poor wife ; she was in a dead swoon, and as I after- 
wards found, had fainted the moment I had joined 
her in the boat, and had beheld nothing of the fearful 
sight which had unnerved us all. She lay in the arms 
of her niece, who was almost as helpless as herself. 
The two eldest girls were moaning with apprehension 
and terror; but I was glad to see that the younger 
children were fast asleep, and that the girl had covered 
them up close in the bottom of the boat. We were 
all huddled together with the captain at the stern, 
and as the sea was quite calm, were fortunately warm 
and dry. I put a little brandy to Betsy’s lips, and 
chafed her hands and feet, and it was not long before 
she revived and looked round. The captain was very 
kind to us, and so were the men, and bore me no 
malice for the part I had taken ; on the contrary, they 
endeavoured to encourage us by saying that we 
should be sure to be picked up, at the furthest, in a 
day or two, and that, unless we had rough weather, all 
would be well. 

*The day was now beginning to dawn, and there 
was soon light enough to reveal the horizon on the 
eastern side. Two sails were visible, they said, though 
I could not see them; but they were too far off to catch 
sight of any signals we could make, and none were 
attempted. All that day we rowed on in an easterly 
course, looking anxiously for some relieving vessel. 
Whether the captain felt the confidence he expressed 
with regard to our being picked up, I do not know; 
but in the afternoon he caused an account to be taken 
of whatever provisions were on board the boats ; had 
them fairly distributed according to the numbers in 
each ; and put us all upon an allowance, which, he 
said, would last for five days, with water for three 
days more. The sweet biscuits and the spirits in my 
possession were added to the general stock—the latter 
to be used only for cases of sickness or exhaustion. I 
had little inclination for food myself; but it distressed 
me to hear the complaints of the children at the scanty 
meal allotted them that day, and it went to my heart 
to be obliged to quiet them by reproof; what grieved 
me still more was that my wife would not touch her 
allowance, but shared it with the youngest children. 

‘Towards evening, a sail appeared to the north- 
ward, at the distance of five or six miles. We hoisted 
a shawl on anoar for a signal, and turned our boats 
towards her, and at one time had good hopes that she 
had seen us, as she altered her course as if to meet 
us; but she veered off on another tack shortly after, 
and disappeared in the distance and dusk of the 
evening. This disappointment came like a fresh 
calamity, and cast a dismal gloom on us all; but now 
a worse thing alarmed us—the weather became over- 
cast, and though there was not much wind, the 
billows rose and fell in long black walls of water, now 


heaving us aloft on their tops, now plunging us down 


in the gloomy furrows. The boat lay very deep in 
the water. The captain signalled the other boat, to 
know if they could relieve us of a part of our weight ; 
but all they could do was to take one of the water- 
casks, which they hauled on board with a rope. We 
threw over a few of the articles which could best be 
spared, and thus lightened the boat a little. Mean- 
while, the weather grew worse—the billows began to 
break in foam, and the spray dashed over us in 
showers. With the aid of hammer, a saw, and a 
piece of sail-cloth, we managed to rig up at the stern 
a rude bulwark against the breakers, which would 
else have swamped us. It now began to rain, and that 
in a way that promised a continuance of wet for some 
hours atleast. In a few minutes we were all drenched 
to the skin—and all more than ever impressed with 
the extremity of our misery and peril. My wife 
scarcely spoke a word, unless it was to quiet and 
comfort the children, who now cried bitterly, and 
would not be consoled. The men no longer talked 
hopefully ; but I could see them straining their eyes 
through the darkness, as it descended rapidly upon 
us, in search of some passing vessel. 

*I think we all tasted the bitterness of death many 
times that night. Had the swell of the sea, as we 
expected, increased and brought the wind in its track, 
nothing could have saved us from sinking. It pleased 
God, however, to compassionate our distress, and limit 
the fury of the waves; and the rain ceasing an hour 
after midnight, the moon struggled fitfully from the 
clouds, and shewed us, O happy sight! a large vessel 
bearing full down upon us not half a mile in our rear. 
The men of both boats saw it together, and raised a 
shout with combined voices. Apparently this was 
not heard, and the captain called to me to fire my 
gun, which I had mechanically brought with me, and 
which he had prevented me from throwing overboard 
when I offered to do so. I did as he desired, and a 
minute after, we had the inexpressible rapture of 
seeing a flash on board the ship, and hearing the 
responding report of their gun. I cannot tell you the 
feelings which now rushed into my breast—the glad- 
ness and the gratitude of such a time they only know 
who, having been long in the very jaws of death, are 
=— snatched from its horrors td peace and 
safety. 

‘The good ship which had saved us was La Pucelle, 
a French vessel, bound for Cherbourg from New York. 
Except the captain, none on board could speak much 
of the English tongue; but they understood our 
wants, and supplied them with a kindness and hospi- 
tality not to be surpassed, and seemed pleased beyond 
measure of their good-fortune in finding us. We 
continued with them five days, at the end of which 
time they spoke an English brig bound for Cardiff, to 
which, with many hearty good-wishes and farewells, 
they transferred us. We arrived safely, in three days 
more, in the Bristol Channel, and I was allowed to 
land at Swansea, where a relative of my wife’s received 
us hospitably after the fearful perils we had escaped.’ 

Such was Singer’s account of his first sea-voyage, 
narrated to us eleven years after its occurrence. One 
would have thought that such an initiation in the 
fearful contingencies of sea-life would have sickened 
him of voyaging, and made him content to try his 
fortune once more in his native land. His friends 
took this for granted, and when, within a few weeks 
of his return, he began making inquiries for another 
ship, accused him of tempting Providence to his 
destruction. John looked on the matter in a different 
light—felt convinced, in fact, that he was not destined 
to a watery grave—and made up his mind to follow 
his original intention. But he took better precau- 
tions this time in the choice of a vessel—embarked 
his family in a first-class merchantman, and, after a 
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speedy and prosperous passage of five weeks, arrived 
in safety at New York, whence he set out at once for 
the land of promise in the far west. 

As a settler, Singer did well. He bought land 
on the boundary-lines of civilisation, and shrewdly 
squatted a considerable tract in addition. He had 
the address to conciliate a wandering tribe of Indians 
by his generosity in their time of need, and thus con- 
verted the usual enemies of the settler into friends 
and defenders. As his family grew up, they proved 
valuable and productive capital, and paved his way to 
competence and independence. His success drew 
many of his old friends after him, and he renewed, in 
the forests of America, the associations and friend- 
ships of his youth in Wiltshire. In ten years, John 
had grown a man of substance and authority, lgoked 
up to and respected by the population of a whole 
district. At that time, his wife’s father died, leaving 
a considerable property to be divided equally among 
his children. Then it was that John Singer came 
over to assist in the settlement of the business, and 
to receive his own legacy; and then, too, it was that 
we heard the lamentable story of the loss of the 
Camden from his own lips. This was twenty-seven 
years ago, and we have not heard of the sturdy settler 
since. If he be yet alive, he is no doubt honoured as 
a patriarch, for the snows of nearly fourscore winters 
have by this time settled on his head. 


A PEEP INTO THE ENCUMBERED 
ESTATES COURT. 


Ir is not often that a mere legislative measure has of 
itself a deep effect upon the social condition of a 
country. Social miseries generally have their foun- 
dation sunk far below the reach of acts of parliament, 
and nothing but the lapse of time and the persevering 
efforts of bodies of earnest individuals can ordinarily 
alleviate them. Now and then, however, we find in 
the history of all countries laws enacted which for 
their fruit have positive social improvement; and 
more often still we have laws passed in peculiar 
circumstances, co-operating with those circumstances, 
aiding them, and giving them a development to 
which of themselves they would not have attained. 
Something of this kind we now see taking place in 
Treland. It is undeniable that signs of improvement are 
there visible in all directions. The English or Scotch 
traveller who, taking his excursion-ticket, runs over 
from Holyhead to Dublin, and then spends his fort- 
night or three weeks in Kerry or Connemara, can, hasty 
as his visit must be, contrast the aspect presented by 
the country now with that which saddened him when 
seven or eight years ago he passed over the same 
ground. Even without travelling, the Englishman of 
the agricultural districts, who, as far back as he can 
remember, has been accustomed to the annual invasion 
of whole clans of Celtic reapers, wonders now to see 
how, year after year, the faces of the men are less 
famine-stricken, and their clothes perceptibly neater, 
and less resembling mere bundles of rags, than of old. 
The same change, again, is, in another way, evidenced 
by the assizes. In counties where formerly the 
convictions for crimes of every degree, from murder 
down to sheep-stealing, were counted by four or five 
scores, the judge of the crown-court now finds a 
calendar which he can often dispose of in a single day. 
Many causes have contributed to bring about these 
important results. In the first place, famine and 
emigration have lessened the number of the people, 
and there is now room in a land that was formerly 
overcrowded, for those who remain. Then, again, 
railways are gradually intersecting the country, 
facilitating intercourse with England, and giving new 


activity to trade. Last, and not least, the working of 


the Encumbered Estates Commission is rapidly telling. 
The old race of proprietors are disappearing, and a new 
and widely different class of men are taking their places. 
So long as the old lords of the soil remained, there 
could be but small hope for the progress of Ireland. 
Insolvent in means, too often with little care for any 
but the coarsest pleasures, often also bitterly hostile 
both in religious and political feelings to the mass 
of the people among whom he lived, the old Irish 
landlord was frequently a positive obstruction to the 
execution of all schemes for the good of his country. 
His fathers had won their broad acres with the sword, 
and he had himself still too much of the spirit of the 
conqueror in him ever to learn to look upon the 
peasantry otherwise than as a race of men far inferior 
to that from which he sprung. Between a class 
composed of such men and the mass of the population 
there could not be that sympathy and good-feeling 
which are essential to the prosperity of a country. 
The Irish landlords as a body were powerless for 
good: their continued existence as landlords was, for 
many reasons, an evil, and the remedy for that evil 
was found in the act of parliament which established 
the Encumbered Estates Commission. 

A stranger would be much struck by the appear- 
ance .of the court in which a revolution, which has 
already deprived a very large proportion of Irish pro- 
prietors of their estates, is being effected. Never did 
justice sit in a temple of such rigid simplicity. Pass- 
ing through one of the houses in Henrietta Street-—a 
small and quiet, but handsome street in the extreme 
north of the city of Dublin—the visitor proceeds 
down a long corridor into what was once neither more 
nor less than a coach-house. This has been metamor- 
phosed into a large, chilly-looking room, without a 
ceiling between the roof and the floor, furnished with 
some rows of seats for the public, a small table 
covered with a green cloth for the bar and the 
attorneys, and an elevated bench unadorned even with 
the royal arms, for the commissioners. Such is the 
Encumbered Estates Court. Everything about it has 
the same naked unpretending air. The visitor will 
observe little of that tranquillity and silence which 
usually reign in courts of law. People walk about in 
it with very little apparent concern as to disturbing 
the solemnity of the place; and no crier is ever heard 
commanding silence. The costume which in other 
courts is de rigueur is not always to be seen here; and 
on the days when the court sits to hear applications 
involving legal questions, although the commissioners 
themselves wear the dress of Queen’s counsel, the 
stranger will hear very good law coming from a 
gentleman whose head is unencumbered with a wig, 
and whose back is uncovered with a gown. 
court is evidently one meant for the transaction of 
business, and occupied with that alone. Accordingly, 
there is no more form in its mode of proceeding than 
is just necessary for that purpose. 

But it is not upon such days when the business 
done is very like that which may be seen in any 
court of equity, that a stranger should visit the 
Encumbered Estates Court. It is upon a sale-da 
that the action of the court may best be observed. 
We will suppose that some extensive estate is to be 
set up for sale in lots of various sizes. The visitor 
will find the court on such occasions thronged with 
buyers, and with idlers too, who are anxious to see 
how the property will go, and whose eagerness in 
the business is as t and as visible as that of 
any buyer; for the sale of a large estate is a matter 
of no small public interest. There is, in all prob- 
ability, little trace of the law to be seen. Barristers 
there are none. On a day like this, their occupation 
is gone. Attorneys indeed are present in abundance, 
but their whole duty is to bid for those who either 
are absent elsewhere on other business, or whose 
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timidity will not allow them, although present, to 
bid for themselves. But the greatest part of those 
who fill the seats given up to the public are mani- 
festly mercantile men, who consider the purchase of 
a small landed property a safe investment for some 
of their superfluous capital; and proprietors who 
wish to increase what they possess already by some 
long-coveted little plot of ground, and eagerly snap 
at the present opportunity of acquiring the angulus 
ille qui nunc denormat agellum. Looking about him, the 
visitor will also here and there perceive the undeniable 
frieze-coat of the Irish farmer. He, too, is here, 
hoping to be able to make his own of the acres which 
he leases at present, and so solve the tenant-right 
question for himself, and set himself above all fears 
of arrears of rent and uncompensated improvements. 
There are some town-lots upon the estate which is 
about to be sold, and so we likewise see some country 
shopkeepers who have their money to invest, and 
think that they may as well become persons of conse- 
quence in the town where they carry on their trade 
by becoming landlords in it. If we add to these the 
idlers above mentioned, of whom our visitor makes 
one, we have pretty nearly the public of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court upon a sale-day. All are busy 
with the printed rentals which contain the description 
of the different lots into which the estate is divided ; 
some making calculations to see how far they may 
bid; others, who have no intention of purchasing, 
loudly discussing the amounts which the lots ought 
to fetch, and enumerating the various circumstances 
which may tend to make the real value of a lot very 
different from what on paper it seems to be. One 
idler tells another how an agent was shot here a year 
ago; how a process-server was beaten almost to death 
there ; and how the population of Ballyblank generally 
have from time immemorial been a very rough set to 
deal with ; but all this conversation is speedily hushed 
when the commissioner who is to preside at the sale 
comes out and takes his seat on the bench. Then the 
business of the day commences. Lot No. 1 is pro- 
ceeded with. Its description, and all particulars 
concerning it, the head-rent to which it is subject, 
the poor-rate, and other similar matters, are read out 
by Mr Locke, the auction-clerk, who has his seat 
just beneath the commissioner. When this has been 
done, the first bid is made—something, of course, 
very much under the value of the lot. This is fol- 
lowed up immediately by an advance on the part of 
some one else, who offers fifty pounds more than the 
first bidder. Bidder number three offers a still 
higher price; and so the bidding goes on rapidly for 
a while, the advances being made in round numbers, 
till at last some slackness is perceptible. Of the five 
or six bidders who came forward at first, all but two 
have dropped off. It is between these two, evidently, 
that the struggle will be; but even they advance 
more warily than they have hitherto done. The 
idlers, who have been watching the proceedings, 
consult their rentals, and whisper to each other that 
this lot would have fetched a fair price, even if the 
bidding were to stop here; but both bidders are 
manifestly anxious for the possession of the lot, and 
the bidding goes on, but only by advances of ten 
pounds at a time. At last, the offer made by one of 
the competitors is followed by no advance on the part 
of the other. There is some hesitation. More than 
the fair value of the lot has been already offered, and 
the bidder, who is now hanging back, has evidently 
gone beyond what he originally intended. The blood 
of the other is up, and he does not like to let the lot go. 
He whispers to the solicitor who has been bidding for 
him, and for a few moments both are busy making 
calculations on the back of a rental. The upshot of 
their consultation is, that just as Mr Commissioner 


purchaser, the solicitor makes a bold offer for his 
principal—an advance of fifty pounds is made. The 
bidder of this is evidently determined to have the 
property, and his bold advance appears completely to 
silence his competitor. There is another silence, and 
then Mr Hargreave begins to pronounce his formula: 
‘The sum of L. having been offered for lot No. 1, 
and no further advance being made, I declare the 
bidder of the sum of L.— the purchaser.’ As he 
draws near the close of these words, he pronounces 
every syllable more and more slowly. ‘ Any advance 
on L.——?’ cries Mr Locke, just before the commis- 
sioner concludes; but no advance is offered, and 
Mr Hargreave is allowed to declare the last bidder 
the purchaser. This gentleman is then called down 
to give his name and residence, and thus, so far as 
the present day’s proceedings are concerned, the sale 
is over. 

Such is a sale in the Encumbered Estates Court. 
A few more scenes such as that which we have 
described, and a property, princely in extent at 
least, will have changed hands, and have passed from 
the possession of one embarrassed owner to that of 
several, endowed, we will hope, with capital and 
energy. Unfortunately, it is not always the case 
that the new owners are thus endowed; and the 
single instance of the frauds perpetrated by the 
unfortunate John Sadlier is a proof that the Encum- 
bered Estates Court does not always present a hopeful 
aspect. Nevertheless, frauds such as those but seldom 
occur; and the seven thousand conveyances which, 
according to the latest returns, the commissioners 
have signed since their appointment, conveying as 
many indefeasible titles, and disposing of property 
to the value of close upon twenty-one millions of 
pounds,* have, upon the whole, done far more for the 
improvement and progress of Ireland than the few 
cases of dishonesty which have been detected can 
counterbalance. 


A DANISH NOVELIST. 


Tae name of Bernhard Severin Ingemann is well 
known in his native country, Denmark, as that of a 
popular novelist; but, with the exception of one or 
two of his historical romances, which have been trans- 
lated into English, his works are almost unknown 
amongst us. One of his tales, Kunnuk og Naja, eller 
Grenlenderne, presents a graphic picture of life and 
manners in the wild northern regions of Greenland, as 
they existed during the time of the devoted Danish 
missionaries, Hans and Paul Egede. The tale opens 
with the description of a hut on the shore of Disco 
Bay, the time being the end of November 1774. 

Its inhabitants consisted of a widowed mother, her 
three daughters, and a son. The latter came in 
wearied, but rejoicing, to announce the capture of a 
narwhal; and his sisters set off immediately for the 
beach to assist their female neighbours in cutting up 
the flesh and extracting the blubber, that business 
being always assigned to the women. 

Left alone with his mother, Kunnuk, having supped 
on dried fish, lay down to rest on the wooden settle. 

A change passed over his mother’s face. With a 
melancholy glance she pointed to the couch under the 
settle where she was wont to sleep, and on which there 
fell, through the dim window- , & faint beam from 
the northern lights. 

‘On that spot played a north-light beam twenty 
years ago,’ she said. ‘We had sung the farewell song 
to the sun, and reconciled ourselves to the dark season. 
Thy father sat there by the lamp, and carved the 
handle of that harpoon. This portion of food lay on 


Hargreave is preparing to declare the last bidder the 


* The total produce of all the estates sold up to the month of 
July in the p t year ted to L..20,722,056, 5s. 8d. 
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his knee, but came not nigh his mouth.’ And taking 
out a carefully wrapped-up piece of dried fish, she 
broke forth into wailings, and sang a heart-rending 
dirge over her husband’s death. It began with the 
mournful cry, ‘Rah-ah!’ and each stanza ended with 
the refrain, ‘He is no longer here.’ As she sang, she 
bent her head towards the ground. Her son rose from 
his couch, and likewise bowing his head, joined in his 
mother’s song of wailing. When it was ended, they 
both stood for some moments silent and motionless. 
At length the mother looked up, and her mournful 
eyes met those of her son. 

‘Kunnuk understands the language of thine eye, my 
mother,’ said the youth. ‘In the light of that lamp, 
the fierce Kemek murdered my father ; and my father’s 
soul wanders restlessly amongst the northern lights, 
or lies sunk beneath the waves. For twenty winters 
hast thou sung every night thy song of wailing, while 
my sisters sang Aja* in their light dreams. That 
which my tongue promised, shall my hand perform. 
If Kemek sees the sun again, it shall not go down 
before it has shone on his cairn. I will seek out 
his hearth-lamp, however far off it may burn, and 
extinguish it with the light of his life, so surely as I 
am my father’s son.’ 

His mother was silent, and wiped away her tears. 
When her daughters returned, they found her quietly 
seated by the lamp, washing the narwhal’s blood off 
her son’s harpoon. 

In the conversation that ensued amongst the girls, 
allusion was made to their favourite companion, Naja 
or the ‘ Sea-mew,’ ‘ who,’ said one, ‘is so beautiful, and 
flies like a real bird in her feather-cloak. Brother 
Kunnuk’s eyes always brighten when he sees the 
Sea-mew, ever since that sun-bright summer-night 
when she danced and sang with us on the hill.’ 
Amongst the young girls of the fiord, Naja was 
indeed the prettiest. While she sang, Kunnuk used 
to seek the glance of her dark beaming eyes; but 
when he ventured to approach her, she skipped lightly 
past him, and her brown cheeks grew red. Whenever 
Kunnuk’s still, pale mother looked towards him, he 
turned away from the dancing maidens. She sometimes 
patted Naja’s cheek kindly, when she saw her with 
her daughters; but the blood forsook her own when 
she remembered the race from which the girl sprang. 
Naja was the niece of that wild, gloomy Kemek who 
had slain her beloved husband in a quarrel about some 
drift-wood, and made her children fatherless before her 
daughters could comprehend their loss, or her son 
avenge it. Dreading, however, the vengeance of other 
relatives, Kemek had left that part of the country the 
same year that Naja was born, and she had never seen 
him. Her parents both died during her infancy; but 
she had been reared and protected by Kunnuk’s 
telative, Pungiok, ‘the Beloved,’ and the pretty child 
was cherished by his whole family. Yet the enduring 
sorrow of Kunnuk’s silent mother lay heavy on the 
young girl’s heart. From the day when she first 
learned the bloody event, and knew how nearly she 
was related to Kunnuk’s deadly enemy, she avoided 
his company as much as possible. 

The season of spring is unknown to the Green- 
landers. When it is spring in Denmark, their dusky 
chambers are still heated by the winter hearth-lamp, 
while the snow lies thickly on the turf-thatched roofs, 
and dims the frozen panes of the small windows. 

In such a dark room sat Naja that same evening 
with two young children on her lap. They clasped 
their arms round her neck, as if she were their mother, 
while she patted their cheeks fondly, and called them 
‘little sisters.’ At other times she used to sing for 
them, and tell them stories; but this evening her heart 
was filled with grief, and her eyes with tears; for her 


* The chorus to all the Greenlanders’ songs of rejoicing. 


foster-father lay dying on his wooden bed, and his 
wife was wringing her hands and lamenting over him. 

‘Ah,, now he is talking of his death-hillock again,’ 
sobbed the poor wife, ‘and of the kajak he will have 
on the quiet seas. Speak to him, dear Naja; thy 
voice will soothe him, for he loves thee as a mother 
loves her sucking-child.’ 

‘And were not he and you as a father and a mother 
to me? But for you, I had perished;’ and Naja 
disengaged herself from the children’s arms. ‘ Dearest 
father,’ she said, kneeling down beside the sick man’s 
couch, ‘fear not for thy death-barrow; neither fox 
nor dog shall root there. Be not sorrowful for thy 
journey to the depths of the earth. There is peace 
and stillness, and thou hast always been good and 
kind to us all.’ 

The sick man stared at her, but made no answer. 

‘Knowest thou me not? See,I am Naja. Sea-mew 
was my name when I was little, because thou didst 
find me wrapped in a cloak of feathers. Thou didst 
give me another name, which old Elik says has a 
blessing with it. ‘Thou calledst me “ Arnarsak’s 
eye,” little* father, when thou hadst looked on my 
eyes.” ° 

A smile passed over the sick man’s face, as if that 
name brought back some pleasant remembrance. 

‘Thou knewest the pious Arnarsak in thy youth,’ 
continued Naja; ‘she who journeyed to the land 
where the drift-trees grow, and from whence Pelles ¢ 
came; she who would fain have taught us what 
Pavia{ said, but whom the fierce Angekkoks tried 
to kill. Mine eyes were like hers, thou saidst, and 
therefore thou calledst me Arnarsak’s eye.’ 

*Go on, dear little one, he knows thee well,’ said his 
wife. ‘But tell him no more of that woman who 
spoke to our souls against the Great Spirit.’ 

‘I will tell thee a story, little* father,’ said Naja, 
‘that will gladden thee to think on when thou goest 
forth on thy way.’ 

The sick man ceased to moan; his face assumed a 
calm and pleased expression as Naja spoke: ‘The 
Great Spirit was wroth with the race of Kemek, 
because Kemek slew his enemy by the hearth-lamp. 
Kemek fled towards the south, and his brother fied 
towards the north, to the wild birds on the moun- 
tain. His young wife carried a child on her back, 
and they were passing under a cliff where great 
stones hung loose, and where no one must speak 
or move the dwellers in the air with singing. The 
child was hungry, and cried—he who stood at a 
distance heard it—the mother put it to her breast and 
it grew quiet. So they went softly onwards along the 
dangerous path; but night came, and they were nearly 
overcome with cold and hunger. They saw a reindeer 
hunter at a distance, when the moon rose, and they 
were glad, and cried “ Aja;” but the snow-mountain 
came down with that one word, and the great stones 
fell on the father and mother. He tried to lay hold of 
his wife and child, but he sank crushed beneath a 
rock. Then the mother clasped her child closely to 
her breast, and bowed her head over it, and died. The 
reindeer hunter came up and saw the mournful sight. 
The little child was crying on its dead mother’s breast, 
and he took it out of her stiffening arms. He kissed 
it until it was warm, and sheltered it under his fur- 
cloak, and bore it away from the dead. But the night 
became quite dark, and the way was long; and when 
morning dawned, he could find no path across the 
mountains. And evening came again, and no hearth- 
lamp was to be seen. The child awoke, and cried: it 
was perishing of hunger and thirst. Then the hunter 
took his knife, and cut a gash in his own breast, and 


* Little—tlille in Danish—has a tender, endearing signification, 


without any reference to size or age. 
+ Hans Egede. + Paul Egede. 
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caused the child to suck life from his blood. He 
carried it to his wife, and laid it on her bosom, y the 
side of their son, their first-born. See, father! J was 
the little child wrapped in the feather-cloak; J was 
the young Sea-mew thou didst carry home in thine 
arms. It was Naja whom thou laidst on thy young 
wife’s bosom, and to whom thou didst not grudge even 
thy blood.’ 

Pungiok looked fondly on his adopted daughter, 
and patted her cheeks, which were wet with tears, 
while she bent her face over his hands and kissed 
them. He also beckoned tenderly to his wife and 
children: they came to him, and he laid his hands 
upon their faces, and stroked their hair. Then he 
closed his eyes, and fell into a calm slumber. 

‘Thanks, thanks, dear little one!’ whispered his wife 
to Naja. ‘Thou hast lulled his soul to rest like a 
child in its cradle; and his Tornak* will comfort 
him in dreams, until Malinat shines again over the 
mountains.’ 

But ere the sun, next day, sent his first beam 
over the snowy hills, the message of sorrow sped from 
hut to hut along the fiord: ‘There is mourning 
around Pungiok’s hearth-lamp. Pungiok the Beloved 
lies bowed upon the wooden couch—his wife tears her 
hair—the Sea-mew wails amid the little children whom 
she calls her sisters.’ 


The first day of June was come. The fiord was 
now completely navigable, and a great general summer- 
feast was held. The Greenlanders began now to 
remove from their small winter-dwellings, and to raise 
summer-tents upon the hills, The snow-plains had 
assumed a beautiful green colour; many streams 
flowed down from the mountains; and a profusion of 
the graceful Alpine flowers, in which even this harsh 
northern climate is rich, burst into bloom. 

In the crevices of the rocks grew the American 
saxifrage, with its white red-stemmed flowers and 
pretty rose-coloured leaves. The small yellow ranun- 
culus was abundant, and the red and white ice-ranun- 
culus, which in July and August adorns the highest 
hills with its large pendent globular blossoms. On 
the sides and lower ridges of the mountains grew the 
Alpine heaths with their rosy bells; and along the 
many rills might be seen the yellowish-green angelica 
with its umbelliferous flowers. The appearance of the 
fiord with its great floating icebergs was now magni- 
ficent beyond description; and the sight of the first 
flapping tent-skin upon the mountain, and the green 
plains where posts were erected, roofed with sods, and 
covered at the sides with skins, had a gladdening 
influence upon all. 

By the fiord were assembled a number of seal- 
catchers. Each kajak-rower brought with him his 
little portable craft, which he carried under his arm, 
while he swung his harpoon in his hand, and sang 
merrily. ‘The furry seal-skin winter garment, or 
*timiak,’ was exchanged for the light hairless sea 
skin-jerkin, and summer gladness beamed on every 
face. Some large boats, such as are usually rowed by 
women, lay next the shore, laden with skins and other 
articles of traffic: they belonged to Kunnuk’s relatives 
from the north, and were navigated by women and a 
few old men, while the adventurous young fishers 
prepared to accompany Kunnuk across the fiord in 
their kajaks. On a grassy plain beneath a naked cliff 
were assembled a crowd of young girls, who celebrated 
the first summer day’s festival with singing and 
dancing. Now resounded the joyous summer-song, 
*To the Kajak!’ sung by both men and women, with 
the ‘ Aja’ chorus, and the additional refrain of ‘Auna!’ 
(the north). 

We subjoin an almost literal translation : 


* A sort of guardian angel. + The sun. 


TO THE KAJak! 
To the Kajak! it is summer— 
Stands the tent by fiord and rath; 
Waves are rushing—seals are swimming, 
Whales are spouting in thy path. 
Dance the iceberg castles—Aja! 
See, their summits topple now. 
Auna! Aja!—Aja! Aja! 
Ahahou! 


To the Kajak! it is summer! 

Now the sun shines day and night. 
Soon the ship across the waters 
Comes with cargo rare and bright. 
Rich and free as ocean—Aja! 

* Bird in the world’s egg!’ art thou. 
Auna! Aja!—Aja! Aja! 

Ahahou! 


To the Kajak! to the Kajak! 
Draw forth swift the keen harpoon! 
Cast away the winter Timiak, 

Don the sea skin-jerkin soon! 
Swim and dive, rejoicing !—Aja ! 
Walrus-slayer, rouse thee now! 
Auna! Aja!—Aja! Aja! 

Ahahou! 


To the Kajak! Waves are flow'ng, 
Breezes o'er the bay are heard. 

Fly and swim, thou hardy sailor! 
Thou art both a fish and bird. 
Swim as swims the narwhal—Aja! 
As the eagle flies, tly thou! 

Auna! Aja!—Aja! Aja! 

Ahahou! 


Then follows, in Ingemann’s tale, a very interesting 
account of the Christian mission at Disco Bay, first 
established by the Egedes, and now watched over by 
their descendant, Pastor Saabye and his young wife. 
Before starting on the expedition to avenge his father, 
Kunnuk is arrested by the teaching of Saabye, and 
comes one day to his house. 

‘ Priest, wilt thou baptise me?’ said Kunnuk. ‘Now, 
I know God—I know He loves me, and will make me 
happy. I and my kinsfolk will become believers. 
Wilt thou baptise me, priest?’ 

‘Thou knowest God,’ repeated the minister, with 
4 — searching glance; ‘but wilt thou also obey 

im?’ 

‘I love Him—I will be obedient,’ was the reply. 

‘If thou wilt obey Him, thou must not kill any 
man,’ said the missionary with emphasis, and a look 
that pierced him through. ‘Thou hast heard that He 
has said, Thou shalt do no murder!’ 

Kunnuk started visibly, and was silent. Saabye 
then entered on a remarkable conversation with the 
young father-avenger, which he has himself left on 
record in his journal. He represented to him that 
the feeling which impelled him to seek a bloody 
revenge was altogether wrong—that vengeance belongs 
to God—and that he who would become a Christian, 
must first forgive, yea, even love his enemies. 

The young Greenlander’s eyes gleamed with fierce 
wild fire, and his lips quivered. After some further 
conversation, he went out implacable, and Saabye 
looked after him with a deep sigh. 

The thread of the story then takes up the adven- 
tures of Naja. While dwelling with Arnarsak, an 
old converted Greenland woman, she received a sum- 
mons to go and attend the dying bed of her wild 
unknown kinsman, Kemek. The messenger was an 
old skeleton-looking Angekkok, named Kinsalik, who 
came by night to Arnarsak’s tent. 

Naja’s terror was great when she beheld two wild 
eyes staring at her, and suddenly felt herself seized 
by the hand, and dragged out of the tent. 
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‘Let no sound pass between thy teeth,’ whispered 
the emaciated Angekkok. ‘Chase not sleep’s Innua 
(spirit) from any eye, but follow me to the woman- 
boat. No harm shall happen thee. Hearken to my 
words, Sea-mew! and thy feet will fly as if they had 
wings.’ 

Naja looked on him with silent amazement. ‘ Kemek 
sucked the breast that gave milk to Naja’s father,’ 
he continued in a milder voice; ‘ Kemek’s two young 
wives have run away from his angry eyes to the 
mountains. His old wife lies dead beneath the stone- 
cairn. Kemek himself lies sick upon his winter-settle ; 
his soul is on its way down to the stilly seas, or upwards 
to the blazing northern lights. His kinsfolk are 
chasing the reindeer over the hills, through the long, 
bright summer-days. No woman holds his head. Who 
is there to sit by his hearth-lamp until his soul shall 
have gone forth? Who will bend his knees when we 
bear him to the barrow? Who will sing the song of 
sorrow by his extinguished lamp, if she refuses to come 
whom he calls for with his parched tongue—she whose 
father sucked the same breast as the dying Kemek ?’ 
‘My foot follows thee willingly to my sick kinsman’s 
lamp ;’ and Naja descended the mountain towards the 
fiord, accompanied by Kinsalik. 

Close to the shore lay a large woman-boat, rowed by 
two old men, and steered by the skeleton Angekkok. 
Naja sat in the boat, and looked sorrowfully upwards 
towards Arnarsak’s tent, while the night-sun stood in 
the north-east, and shone on them as they silently 
glided out of the fiord. 

We will extract another scene, laid in the house of 
the pastor Saabye. 

One evening, while reading the Scriptures aloud to 
the old Angekkok, Elik Saabye was startled by the 
sound of a deep sigh. Turning round, he saw Kunnuk 
standing with his gun in his hand, and an expression 
of some strong mental conflict in his dark, changeful 
glance. He seemed, in his agitation, uncertain 
whether to remain or depart, and he muttered in a 
low tone of suppressed emotion : 

* Away from the hearth-lamp of the Christian priest ! 
—away from the stranger’s witchcraft! He over- 
throws the soul with a word—he changes the mind 
and the thoughts with his eyes. What I will—that I 
will not.’ 

‘Where hast thou been, Kunnuk ?’ asked the priest ; 
“and what is it that so disturbs thee?’ ‘The reply to 
this question brings on a conversation, in which the 
already wavering spirit of the Greenlander is still more 
touched, and finally turned by the missionary. Kunnuk 
leaves his presence, promising to combat the evil one 
— him, and to come again when he has gained 


victory. 

From the opposite side of the fiord came that even- 
ing a woman-boat to Claushaven. In it were Kun- 
nuk’s mother and sisters, come to seek the long absent 
son and brother, whose presence, as the provider for 
his family, could no longer be dispensed with. 

Great was their joy when they saw him on the 
shore, busy in drawing up his kajak out of the water, 
and having at his side a heap of game, the product of 
his hunting. 

Kunnuk flew to meet them with the utmost affec- 
tion; but he saw the deep, still sorrow in his mother’s 
face, and blushing deeply, cast down his eyes. When 
he raised them again, he was pale. The eyes of the 
mother and those of the son met with a questioning 
and a negative glance. The joy of meeting again was 
past. 


‘There is a great Angekkok here, who teaches new 
things, mother!’ said Kunnuk, in a subdued tone. 
‘Old Elik hearkens to his voice; thou wilt also hear 
him speak: and whatever Kunnuk’s mother wills, 
after the night-sun shall have journeyed three times 
towards the north, that shall Kunnuk will also.’ 


We wish that our space would admit of our extract- 
ing the account of the wild Kemek’s burial. His 
kinsmen, despite of Naja’s agonised remonstrances, 
bound him, while still living, with leathern thongs, 
and inhumed him in a stone-cairn. Kunnuk, who 
journeyed towards Kemek’s cave with the full inten- 
tion of forgiving his enemy, arrived just in time to 
assist Naja in disinterring him. 

The old man lived long enough to receive with 
wondering gratitude the assurance that his soul might 
sojourn ‘in the stilly lakes,’ without fear of the father- 
avenger. 


The tale concludes happily with the marriage of 
Kunnuk and Naja. ad 


SMALL-CHANGE. 

Taos who vote ‘coppers’ a nuisance, and are only 
too glad to get rid of them by bestowing pence on 
Lascar crossing-sweepers, Hindoo tractmongers, and 
acrobatic street-urchins, will scarcely be able to 
realise the difficulties under which their ancestors 
laboured for want of small change. It is the fact, 
nevertheless, that lack of change was a crying 
grievance of merrie England in the olden time. 

The silver coins of the Anglo-Saxons were so 
divided that they might be broken at pleasure into 
halvings or fourthings, from which arose the custom 
of breaking coins for love-tokens. During the middle 
ages, the silver penny became the chief feature in the 
English currency. The great purity of these pennies 
induced the Jews and foreign merchants to export 
them in large quantities, importing in exchange 
various coins of baser metals, rejoicing in the un- 
euphonious names of pollards, staldings, dotkins, 
crohards, and turneys, which, spite of royal edicts, 
passed current among the people. ‘ 

To remedy this undesirable state of affairs, Edward 
I. issued silver half-pennies and farthings, weighing 
respectively eleven and five and a half grains. Under 
his successors, the value of silver increased, and the 
weight of the coins was diminished until the half- 
penny was reduced to six, the farthing to three grains. 
These spangles were lost as fast as they were issued ; 
the people were ever crying out for more, and com- 
plaining that, for want of small-change, ‘the poor 
man lost his penny.’ The difficulty might have been 
overcome by using debased silver or good copper, but 
neither plan was adopted. Under these circum- 
stances, the tradesmen took the matter in their own 
hands by manufacturing ‘tokens,’ which led to a 
petition to Elizabeth, complaining ‘that grocers, 
vintners, chandlers, alehouse-keepers, and others, 
stamped tokens of lead, tin, and leather, for farthings 
and half-pence, to the great derogation of the princely 
honour and dignity, and at great loss to the poor, 
since they could only be paid at the shops where they 
were first received.’ The Maiden Queen, ever jealous 
of the princely dignity, consented to the issue of 
copper pledges, and a proclamation respecting them 
was drawn up, but, from some unknown reason, was 
never published, and the project remained in abeyance; 
while the private mintages increased, until some three 
thousand retailers in London and its vicinity issued 
their own tokens in an average amount of L.5 per 
annum each. 

James I. gave or sold to Lord Harrington a patent 
to coin copper farthings, and prohibited all others. 
Under his successor, the Duchess of Richmond and 
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Sir Francis Crane obtained a seventeen years’ mono- 
poly, but were not allowed to enjoy it undisturbed : 
a number of counterfeiters arose, who gave twenty-six 
shillings in copper for a pound in silver, being five 
shillings-worth more than the patentees were bound 
to give. Four of these speculators were convicted, 
fined a hundred pounds each, pilloried in Cheapside, 
whipped thence to Bridewell, where they were kept 
during the royal pleasure. Profit, however, triumphed 
over punishment; spurious farthings continued to be 
issued—the patentees, of course, refused to acknow- 
ledge them; the public, unable to distinguish between 
the good and bad, refused to take either. Change, 
however, was indispensable, and, availing themselves 
of the troublous times, tradesmen returned to their 
tokens. This was in 1648—at least, none are extant 
of prior date—and they continued to circulate them 
down to 1672, when they were finally prohibited by 
proclamation, and a regular copper coinage issued. 

These humble tokens, ‘for necessary change,’ have 
excited the disgust of Evelyn, the anger of Pinkerton, 
and the scorn of Addison; but are, for all that, not 
unworthy of collection and examination. They were 
not coined by shopkeepers alone; Bristol and Oxford 
set an example, speedily followed by other towns, of 
issuing borough tokens, inscribed generally with the 
title of the officer whose duty it was to exchange them 
for legitimate coin, to which was added, in some cases, 
a laudatory legend, such as— 


To supply the poor’s need, 
Is charity indeed. 


When parliament resolved to put an end to private 
mintage, the offending towns were heavily mulcted ; 
Yarmouth, for instance, paid ninety pounds to save its 
charter. 

The trade-tokens usually bore on one side the 
issuer’s name, on the other his address and calling; 
sometimes a sign and date. Few trades were unrepre- 
sented, as the following list, taken from extant coins, 
will shew: Apothecary, artizan-skinner, baker, barber, 
bailiff, beare-brewer, bellman, bodismaker, bayse- 
maker (?), bookbinder, bookseller, brewer, bricklayer, 
broker, capmaker, carrier, chandler, coleman, confec- 
tioner, comfitmaker, chirurgeon, clockmaker, clothier, 
cook, cornchandler, cutler, chapman, cheesemonger, 
chairman, distiller, draper, dyer, fishmonger, farthing- 
changer, glassman, gardener, goldsmith, glover, grocer, 
gunner, haberdasher, hosier, hatter, innkeeper, iron- 
monger, joyner, letherseller, lethercutter, locksmith, 
linnen-weaver, linnen-draper, lymeman, marshal, 
maltster, mealman, miller, milliner, merchant, oylman, 
pewterer, poulterer, pinner, postmaster, rugmaker, 
sadler, salter, silkman, silkweaver, shoomaker, 
smoker (?) starchmaker, stationer, tolleman, tallo- 
chandler, tobacconist, taylor, trunkmaker, trussmaker, 
vintner, vitler, upholsterer, watchmaker, weaver, 
wine-cooper, woollman, woolen draper and wood- 
monger. 

Nearly a thousand names of towns or villages are to 
be found, among which Clapton in Hackney, Earith in 
Kent, Margret in the Ile of Thanet, and Portchmouth, 
are recognisable ; but where in the United Kingdom 
shall we find Ageiche, Bacon’s Inn, Brill Buxes, 
Couldekeste, Dasie Hilloch, Hecleft near Luems, 
Ivingoe, Lipruch, and Ham or Muchbuddow ? 

Some of these country coins bear a simple promise 
to pay, as ‘I will exchange my 1d. ;’ or an announce- 
ment, ‘I pass for a half-penny in Leeds,’ ‘I am for a 
public good in Cockermouth;’ another combines a 
request and a prayer, ‘Send me to the mercer of 
Knoss Hall—God grant peace;’ one says, ‘ Paines 
bring gaines;’ another, that ‘Plain dealing is best.’ 
W. Wakeling shews his loyalty with ‘ Vive le Roy 
in Uttoxeter ;’ while another shopkeeper profanely 
exclaims: ‘Touch not mine anoiuted, and do my 


profits no harm.’ We have a mock humility in ‘ Poore 
Ned of Feversham;’ unintelligible quaintness in 
‘Pharoh in Barley,’ and a union of the practical 
and poetical in 


Welcome you be 
To trade with me; 


Although but brass, 
Yet let me pass. 


and 


London tradesmen were, however, the principal 
manufacturers of these coins of advantage, which 
answered a threefold purpose: supplying the neces- 
sary change, serving as advertisements, and keeping 
the connection together. Akerman describes 2461 
tokens, of which copies are in existence, all issued 
between 1648 and 1672. Of that number, Holborn 
claims ninety-four ; Bishopsgate, seventy-three; Wap- 
ping, fifty-six; Aldersgate Street, thirty-two; and 
Fleet Street, thirty. 

The custom of numbering houses being then 
unknown, almost every shop bore a sign, in most 
cases having no affinity with the business. These 
signs were reproduced on the trade-tokens, dividing 
the legend into two portions, with a pleasant disregard 
of the sense, leading to such equivocal readings as: 
Ben Stones in Gravy—Lane ; George Jones in Gray 
—Friers; John Pullin the Beare--in Bearbinder 
Lane; the Broad Hen at Battl.—bridge; and 
Frances Clare in Bed—ford Bery. 

Some affect a brevity almost insulting, curtly inti- 
mating they may be exchanged at the Sop-box in 
Westminster; the Border Entry in St Martin’s le 
Grand; the Sparosnest in Smithfield; against the 
Great Conduit in Cheapside; at the Colehouse in 
Barking ; at the Yarne-shop in East Smithfield: from 
which we must suppose competition in soap, yarn, 
and coal was not very brisk in the severai localities. 
Others are more explicit: there could be no difficulty 
in finding Newell Harwar at the Civet in New 
Cheapside, Bal and Powder Shop; Robert Cevin, a 
Cake Hous, in the same street; John Williams the 
King’s Chairman at the lower end of St Martin’s Lane 
at the Balcony; or the anonymous tradesman who 
throve at the ‘Maremaid ’twixt Milk Street and 
Wood Street, Haberdasher, Small Wares in Cheap- 
side;’ but ‘at the next boat by Paul’s Wharf’ is a rather 
puzzling direction, reminding one of the morrow that 
never comes; St Martin le Grand itself might 
despair at a letter addressed to ‘The and 3 in 
Leadenhall Street, French Hous.’ 

Coffee-houses were large consumers of these coins; 
the sign commonly adopted among them was that of 
a hand holding a coffee-pot, issuing from a cloud; but 
we find on one token a cup and saucer and two short 
pipes. Another popular sign was the Morat’s Head, 
(the vulgar perversion of Amurath), used by Garway 
or Garraway, who first sold tea in London ‘for the 
cure of all disorders’ at sixteen and twenty-five 
shillings a pound. Four different tokens exist 
belonging to Garraway’s Coffee-house in Change 
Alley, one of which bears the motto: 


Morat the Great men did me call ; 
Where’er I came, I conquered all ; 


with an accompanying inscription of ‘ Coffee, tobacco, 
sherbet, tea, chocolate in Exchange Ally. Tokens 
of the St Paul’s and London Coffee-houses are also 
extant. 

The most interesting of these ‘coppers’ are those 
of the old taverns so intimately associated with 
our dramatic literature, and famous for ‘the twisted 
quirks and happy hits of misty men of letters.’ Here 
we have the effigy of Harry the VIII.’s jester, merry 
Will Somers, in long gown, cap, and feather, lustily 
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blowing a trumpet—his own, we presume; and here is 
the prince of clowns, reminding us of old ‘Hall’s lines: 


O honour far beyond a brazen shrine, 
To sit with Tarleton on an alehouse sign. 


Talk of shilling exhibitions—see what one of these 
despised half-pence and a little imagination can do 
for us! We can step into ‘The Rose Tavern in 
Coven Garden,’ and watch the careless court butter- 
flies of the Restoration drinking and wrangling, 
jesting and fighting; see Powell the actor toast his 
mistress in Nantz brandy, ere he frightens actresses 
and audience with his vigorous love-making; admire 
the appetite with which hungry Mr Pepys attacks 
his half breast of mutton off the spit; or listen to the 
arrangement, over a bottle of claret, of the preli- 
minaries of the fatal duel between my lords Hamilton 
and Mohun. Another half-penny, bearing the legend, 
‘Ye D. and Dunstan’s within Temple Barre I. S. W..,’ 
that may have purchased for Shakspeare himself a half- 
penn’orth of bread, admits us, guided by the jolly 
landlord, Old Sim, the king of skinkers, into the 
presence of Rare Ben, as he welcomes his sons to the 
oracle of Apollo; or we can join Swift and Addison, 
whom Garth has invited to dinner; or unite with 
Johnson and his friends in celebrating Mrs Lennox’s 
literary début, by keeping it up till the waiters are too 
sleepy to make out the bill, and St Dunstan’s clock 


strikes eight. 


‘The Star Tavern in Coleman Street’ recalls the 
story of the sea-sick cockney, who, on board a coasting- 
vessel during a storm, sat helplessly wringing his 
hands and crying : 

*O that I could see two stars, 
Or only one of the two! 
till the disgusted captain demanded what he meant 
by it. 
*I mean,’ said he, ‘where our club did meet, 
But never shall meet again, 
Either the Star in Coleman Street, 
Or the Star in Pudding Lane!’ 


Among existing taverns to whose antiquity these 
tokens bear witness is ‘The Salutation Tavern at 
Billingsgate,’ of which a doggrel rhymester of the 
days of Queen Bess sings: 

There hath been great sale and utterance of wine, 

Besides beere and ale and ipocras fine, 

In every country region and nation, 

But chiefly in Billingsgate at the Salutation, 


The device adopted is that of two men ‘booing and 
scraping ;’ but the original sign, doubtless, was the 
same as that of the Holborn Salutation—namely, 
Gabriel saluting the Virgin Mary, altered to suit 
Protestant notions of propriety. The Rainbow (Fleet 
Street) farthing bears the name of the original pro- 
prietor, James Farr, who was presented at the parish 
inquest for making and selling coffee to the great 
nuisance and prejudice of the neighbourhood. Hereis 
a farthing, too, belonging to the Cock at Temple Bar, 
that ungallant fowl who, according to the laureate, 
rivaled Caligula’s consul in extravagance, and 
Sipped wine from silver praising God, 
And raked in golden barley. 

Among the miscellaneous trade-tokens, we meet 
with some more curious than intelligible: we have 
one issued by ‘the Body-maker in Holywell Street ;’ 
another by ‘Will Neagus in Whit Hors in Drury 
Lane, Backer;’ and a third by ‘John Bannister at 
the Matron’s Seller in the Hospitall.’”, One bears the 
device of a female bust with the words, ‘ Roxcel-lana 
—Thos. Lacey his 2 peny;’ from which we infer 
that Lacey was an admirer of the beautiful Mrs 
Davenport or Roxalana, the unfortunate actress, who, 


shamefully duped by the courtier, vainly sued for 
justice from the king. 

Phonetic spelling was in high favour in the seven- 
teenth century, and the advocates of that system may 
advantageously study the orthography of the minters 
of the trade-tokens. Queen Hithe becomes Queen 
Hive; White Friars, Whit Frirs; Pickle Herring 
Stairs is represented by Pickle Hirne Stars; while 
St Nicholas Shambles is profanely abbreviated into 
Nickles Shambles. Some streets rejoice in a variety of 
forms: Long Acre is Long Aker, Ackor, Akor, Acor, 
or Akar; Tooley Street, besides its proper title of St 
Olives, assumes the shape of St Toules, St Tooleys, 
St Tooles, Toolis, and Toolye; Piccadilly becomes 
Pickadilley, Pickadille, Pickedille, and Pakadilla; 
while the Minories have fairly exhausted every possible 
variation, as Minneris, Minoryes, Minoreys, Mineryes, 
Minereies, Minorys, Miniris, Mineorys, Minores, and 
finally Mynors! The following, though strange- 
looking, are intelligible: the Sene of the Harpe at 
Cheren Cros—Agin the Estinda Hous—Senmary- 
acts—Senmeryoversters, which is, of course, St Mary 
Overy Stairs; but an ingenious perversity was 
required to transform the Three Horse Shoes and 
Prince Maurice into ‘the 3 Hors Shows’ and ‘the 
Grave Moryes.’ 


BOTANISTS OF MANCHESTER. 
Some writers describe the Working-classes as the 
great unwashed, men of hard and dirty hands, vulgar 
manners, and brutal minds; while others make them 
models of delicacy and high feeling, generosity, truth- 
fulness, humanity, looking down both with pity and 
contempt on those who have had the misfortune to 
inherit, or acquire by their industry, the independence 
of wealth. One does not know what to say to such 
generalisations, or which to reckon the more absurd ; 
but in a narrative of facts exhibiting the tastes and 
avocations of bodies of men belonging to these 
mysterious classes, there is always an interest and a 
charm that fascinate the attention. Of such is an 
account of the Botanists of Manchester given recently 
in a local newspaper by Mr L. H. Grindon.* Not 
that this article determines the question as to the 
status of the caste. It only demonstrates its capa- 
bilities when acted on by certain circumstances ; it 
proves—and not merely in the case of an individual 
here and there, which has often been done—that there 
is nothing incompatible in handicraft labour with 
high intellectual culture, and that the unwashed 
artificer of the poets and novelists is competent to 
appreciate and enjoy the most elegant refinements of 
science. 

What was the nature of the circumstances which 
first turned the attention of the operatives of Lanca- 
shire to botany, it would now be difficult to ascertain. 
We are told that it commenced with the Linnzan 
system; which is the same thing as saying, that the 
ignorant were induced to study the plants they before 
loved and admired, as soon as it was shewn that 
broad and distinct laws ran through this department 
of natural history, which rendered it at once fascinating 
and intelligible to human beings. At any rate, botany 
was a favourite study with the Lancashire operatives 
about a hundred years ago. No records, however, 
exist. The first society we know anything about met 
at Eccles, where, in 1777, it was attended by ‘Old 


* Manchester Weekly Times.—Supplement—July 10. 
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Crowther’ in his boyhood. It then numbered forty 
members. By 1790 it held monthly meetings at 
Ashton, Oldham, and various other towns and villages 
in rotation. Here commences the historical era of 
botany in Manchester. Even the names of the 
society’s members are known. ‘The business of the 
meetings,’ says Mr Grindon, ‘was to compare the 
floras of the several neighbourhoods, and to exchange 
plants and information in general on subjects con- 
nected with botanical science. A library was formed 
at a very early period. The members subscribed, and 
bought, among other books, the Systema Nature, and 
Species Plantarum of Linnaeus, Withering’s British 
Plants, and Lee’s Introduction to Botany, and for 
several years everything went on pleasantly and 
usefully. With the close of the century, however, 
owing to infractions of the rules, the meetings were 
discontinued, and the society abruptly dissolved.’ 

But although the society was defunct, its spirit was 
alive, and the love and culture of botany was fostered 
in families and private meetings; resulting first in 
various local societies, and then in a collective or 
general one. ‘The late venerable John Mellor, of 
Royton, near Oldham, is generally considered to have 
laid the foundation of the new school. Associated 
with him were the celebrated John Dewhurst, first 
president of the chief of the new societies, and George 
Caley, well known to the scientific as the botanist 
who accompanied Sir Joseph Banks to the South Seas. 
Gradually, the whole district lying north-west, north, 
and north-east of Manchester became animated with 
the love of botany; as far as even from Dilsey and 
Todmorden came the echo of the new music; and 
under the successive presidentships (after John 
Dewhurst’s) of Edward Hobson, the great muscologist, 
then of the late John Horsefield, of Besses-’o-th-Barn, 
and now of James Percival, jun., of Hope Square, 
Prestwich, a man of extraordinary information, both 
in accuracy and amount, the meetings have gone on 
uninterruptedly and happily, and never were they 
more satisfactory than at the present moment.’ 

The meetings take place in the afternoon, once 
a week in a tavern. The members bring plants and 
flowers to be examined by the meeting. Excellent bo- 
tanical libraries are possessed by the different societies ; 
the one at Prestwich boasting a copy of Sowerby’s 
magnificent work on English botany, comprising 
about fifty volumes of beautifully coloured plates. 
Many of the societies possess, likewise, large herb- 
ariums or collections of dried plants. But the 
members who have gardens are likewise surrounded 
at home by living specimens, cultivating ‘ curious 
ome and such as usually are found only in the very 

ighest class collections. Leaving out the green- 
houses, the gardens at Old Trafford cannot shew half 
the number of rarities that James Percival is sur- 
rounded by at Prestwich, or Joseph Goodier at 
Stakehill. The humbler nurserymen in the neigh- 
bourhood are imbued with the same taste. No 
stranger who knows anything about plants can view 
the show in the Manchester flower-root market, on 
a Saturday morning in May or June, without feelings 
of the highest astonishment and gratification. The 
roots of these plants have been obtained principally 
by making excursions, for the special purpose, into 
North Wales, the Lake district, and the more romantic 
parts of Derbyshire and Yorkshire. The exotics, of 
course, have come from superior gardens.’ 

At a time when so much is said and done about the 
education of the working-classes, it is surprising 
that the curious and beautiful facts in self-education 
we have now briefly noticed, have not attracted more 
attention. If there is anybody so stolid and un- 
Teflective as to ask, with reference to these facts, Cui 
bono? we would observe, as is proved in the paper 
before us, that the scientific knowledge thus acquired 


by the working-classes makes them happier, and 
makes them live longer! The Manchester botanists 
are noticeable for their bland good-humour, and even 
in the ranks of the lovers of natural history, for their 
longevity. ‘Men never step into the presence of 
nature with affection and reverence, but they come 
back blessed and strengthened with a reward.’ 


THE MOUNTAIN MAID. 
A SONG TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN. 


One day, upon the mountain side, 

I went to tend my father’s herd ; 
Reclining on the grass I spied 

A beauteous maid who quickly stirred 
Tumultuous passion in my heart, 
And wounded me with love’s keen dart. 


I hastened to her side and said: 

* Sweet lass, I want a kiss from thee !’ 
She started up and answered : 

* Good lad, wilt give some gold to me ?’ 
Then rested on her shepherd’s staff, 
And eyed me with a merry laugh. 


* Alas!’ I said, and deeply sighed, 

* The gold thou askest for I lack: 
*Tis firmly in my’ wallet tied; 

The wallet’s on the camel’s back; 
And far away in Kerman lies 
The camel with the wealth you prize.’ 


* Alas for thee !’, the maid replied, 
* The kiss which thou dost ask of me, 
Two rows of teeth from strangers hide ; 
The teeth are fastened with a key, 
Which key my mother shuts from view, 
And, strange! she dwells in Kerman too.’ 
Z. 


In the article on ‘ Waste’ (No. 246), referring to the Great 
Western Railway, it is inferred that, because there was no 
dividend on the ordinary shares, last half year, ‘ twenty-three 
millious have here been wasted ; for all the real good accomplished 
for public ends by this railway company might of course have 
been secured by an outlay which, from its ample return, could 
have been completely replaced.’ This greatly overstates the real 
facts. The assertion applies only to eight millions out of the 
twenty-three. It arises thus: About ten millions have not been 
supplied by the shareho!ders at all; they have been lent by 
capitalists at a definite rate of interest (from 3} to 5 per cent.); 
and this interest has been, and still is, honestly paid out of the 
net traffic receipts of the company. Then there is another sum 
of about five millions, advanced under the form of ‘ guaranteed’ 
or ‘ preference’ shares, for which a stipulated dividend, varying 
from 3 to 8 per cent., is given. These preference dividends, like 
the interest on loans, have been, and still are honestly paid out 
of the net traffic receipts of the company. It is only the remaining 
portion, eight millions of ordinary or non-guaranteed capital, 
that is in the predicament adverted to in the article. This 
mistake has frequently been made lately in comments on the 
Great Western Company. 

The above sums are sufficient, in round numbers, for the 
present argument; they do not profess to be quite correct. The 
last half-yearly Report gave the true figures. 
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